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HUNGARY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE two flash points where explosions have taken place in the field of 

international affairs in recent weeks have been Hungary and Egypt. 

Soon after the last war the military chiefs pressed on Stalin in the interests 
of Russian safety that there should be a zone of states on Russia’s western 
frontiers where the Red Army could be sure that no force hostile to Russia 
could penetrate. They were impressed by the necessity of preventing anything 
like Hitler’s attack on Russia in June, 1941, happening again, whereby the 
German army, entrenched in Poland, was able to make a lightning dash into 
the heart of Russia. Therefore it was necessary to construct what strategists 
call a glacis or zone behind which the Red Army would be secure. But that 
raised other questions at once. If there was to be some military control of 
these Western border countries, if only military forces friendly to Russia were 
to be allowed there, there must be some political control as well. Political 
forces hostile to Russia or even to Communism could not be in charge of the 
Governments there. What then was to be the nature of the political control 
of these satellite countries? Was it to be laid down that only Communist 
parties could form the Governments there or could there be coalitions with 
Socialist parties or non-Communist but Russian-friendly parties? On this 
opinion in the Kremlin was divided in the period immediately following the 
last war. 

But there was no question where Stalin stood. The western border states 
had got to be “ gleichgeschaltet ’’ or made uniform, to borrow a Nazi phrase. 
Communist parties had to have the sole political control. He would not trust 
any politician who was not under the direct orders of Moscow to keep the 
border country safe from anti-Russian influence. Therefore the policy of the 
Kremlin was to form Communist governments in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Treason trials and frame-ups were to be 
organised to secure this end and any public person not persona grata with the 
Russian secret police were to be got rid of openly by judicial murders or 
quietly in the slave camps of Siberia. This regime lasted till Stalin’s death with 
(for the Kremlin) the unfortunate exception of Yugoslavia. At Stalin’s death 
there were long hesitations. Some of the new elements in power in the Krem- 
lin favoured a more liberal regime in the satellite states. Others probably 
under Red Army influence favoured the continuation of the Stalin policy 
for reasons of military security. Meanwhile outbreaks occurred. First there 
was the Berlin rising, then the one at Posen. The idea that there was a party 
in Moscow favouring a more liberal communist regime got abroad. But 
(and here is where the opponents of liberalism were probably right) any let-up 
in the strictness of the Communist regime could not be stopped at the ap- 
pointed place. If a slide started, it might become an avalanche. 

That is what has happened in Eastern Europe this autumn. But it still 
remains to be seen how far the slide will be allowed to go and whether it 
can be stopped. In Poland it seems that for the moment at least it has been 
possible to halt it at a point where the Communists remain in power but a 
degree of public criticism and open debate is allowed. Russian agents are 
withdrawn from key positions. A situation nearer to that of Yugoslavia 
seems to have been reached in Poland, though falling short of it. The question 
is whether it will stay there. The demand for free elections and for non- 
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Communist political parties is being heard. On that of course the Kremlin 
cannot give way. Nor for that matter can Tito. But that is what has been 
forcefully asked for in Hungary and hence the catastrophe. The military 
leaders in Russia cannot secure their western defence zones or keep them free 
from anti-Bolshevik forces unless they clamp down on the demand for free 
elections or see to it that those elections are controlled in some way. It 
seems that the thing got out of hand in Hungary at an early stage. There 
was no able hand at the helm as there was in Poland in the shape of Gomulka. 
The latter knew how far he could go without arousing the wrath of the 
Kremlin, i.e. the Red Army chiefs. So far he has been able to satisfy the 
strategic interests of the Red Army in Poland and of his own people, chafing to 
be free. But in Hungary Nagy showed weakness, allowing Right elements to 
demand free elections and the freedom of all parties including those sponsored 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Then he drew back and called in the 
Russians to redress the balance. The result has been catastrophe the outcome 
of which cannot be foreseen at the moment of writing. But one thing seems 
clear. The Kremlin seems to have a limited objective which concerns the 
interest of the Red Army in defending the territories of the U.S.S.R. on the 
basis of their glacis theory. 

But the question that must be uppermost in the minds of most people now 
is—do the Russians intend to make their chief drive in East Europe or in the 
Middle East? I have already given reasons for thinking that the aim in 
Hungary is limited to strategic considerations. But it is nevertheless a very 
vital issue and | doubt if the Kremlin will give way without guarantees about 
Hungary and indeed about Poland. Since also it is clear now for the first 
time that Russian Communism is openly fighting the organised workers and 
peasants of a country, this is a very serious blow to the prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
which the Communist rulers are likely to do their utmost to retrieve. There- 
fore on the face of it it looks as if Russia will not put the main emphasis of her 
efforts in the Middle East. But the situation has become so favourable for 
her there, thanks to the incredible folly of our Government and of France, 
that she finds herself presented with a gift in the form of bitter anti-western 
feelings in all the Arab countries and a readiness of some of them to accept 
Russian support and leadership. Seeing that the theory of Russian Com- 
munism is to utilise all points of weakness in the “ capitalist world,” it is not 
likely that the Russian leaders will refuse this opportunity, although they would 
not normally have pressed in the Middle East, while they have so much on 
their hands in Europe. 

For the worst has happened for the free world in the Middle East. The 
dangerous quarrel over the-relations between the Arab world and Israel has 
now burst into flames. We are paying the price for having originally allowed 
under American insistence an interpretation to be put on the Balfour Declara- 
tion which involved the creation of the state of Israel instead of Ernest 
Bevin’s interpretation of an Arab-Jewish state and limited Jewish immigration. 
Consequently we are now reaping the fruits of three quarters of a million 
refugees and irreconcilable Arab bitterness. 

Israel, of course, brought the matter to a head by striking at the Egyptian 
murder gangs in Sinai. Technically Israel was the aggressor but under the 
grossest provocation. The real aggressor was of course Egypt, aiming not 
only at destroying Israel but at building up an Arab Empire, extending even 
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into Central Africa. What were the chances of stopping Nassers’ Imperialist 
designs a month ago and now? After Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
there was no doubt that his position in the Arab world was weakening. 
Saudi Arabia began to sheer away from Egypt. The King did not like the 
prospects of a long quarrel over the Canal which might affect the flow of his 
oil. Moreover he objected strongly to Nasser’s coquetting with the Russians 
and calling for their military support. Iraq too was ready to exploit this 
situation and undermine Colonel Nasser. The Kings of Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia met in the Persian Gulf and agreed on a common policy. Meanwhile 
relations between Iraq and Britain were cordial. Nuri es Said’s regime was 
stable and his policy was to see Nasser undermine himself but to let the 
Egyptians do it themselves. All the evidence was that Nasser would not last 
’till the New Year. He would fall as Mossadeg had fallen in Persia. 

Now all is changed. The Anglo-French attack on Egypt has united the 
whole Arab world and made Nasser a hero not only among his own people 
but everywhere in the Middle East except in Turkey and in Israel. Much has 
been written and said about how the disastrous action was decided upon. 
Only one thing seems clear. The French Government made the pace and were 
aided and abbetted by the “ gunboat Tories” in this country, who Were 
stronger than any of us feared. Eden’s hand may have been forced but more pro- 
bably he willingly agreed because he has a strain of aggressiveness in his make- 
up over the Middle East, as was in evidence during the Abadan crisis in 1951. 

The question now is what can be done? The whole Middle East is open to 
Russian influence and Great Britain and France are regarded as parriahs in 
the Arab world. What use is the friendship of Israel under these circumstances, 
especially when the oil on which our industries depend is with the Arabs? 
We have lost all political influence in this part of the world and the position of 
Nuri es Said in Iraq is most precarious. It would probably be best if we 
withdrew voluntarily from the Bahgdad Pact in order to strengthen Nuri and 
silence those of his enemies who say that Great Britain is still influencing the 
governments of the Pact. 

Meanwhile only one country can take our place and try to fill the gap left 
by us and prevent the vacuum of political influence in the Middle East from 
being filled by the Russians. That country is the United States whose actions 
in the past have not been tainted by any acts of aggression in the Middle East. 
On the other hand the timidity of the Americans is such and their desire not to 
appear as a “ colonial ” power, even in an attenuated form, is so strong that it 
is questionable if they will take our place. The threat however of Russian 
entry in the Middle East giving military aid, volunteers and massive economic 
support might galvanise the United States into action. They are the only 
hope now of influencing the Arab countries, since we have wrecked our 
chance of political leadership for many years to come. We have reached our 
“ Yorktown” in the Middle East, thanks to our George III’s and Lord 
Norths in Downing Street, Whitehall and Westminster. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


THE U.S.A. ELECTIONS 
HERE will be many post-mortems after the American elections. For 
one thing the pollsters and other public opinion experts—who to the 
last moment were haunted by painful memories of the Truman surprise 
victory in 1948—proved remarkably correct this time. As the election was 
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drawing to its close there was striking unanimity among them and their 
verdict was: (1) a personal triumph for Mr. Eisenhower but defeat for the 
Republican Party; (2) a triumph for the Democratic Party but defeat for 
Mr. Stevenson. Both the causes and the consequences of this situation will 
now, no doubt, be submitted to the closest scrutiny and experts will try to 
prove that their trade has become a precise science. For another thing, the 
party technicians begin to examine the next election possibilities almost 
before the current voting is over. They not only look very carefully at the 
personal record of every winner and loser involved, but they study with great 
care the change in trends, the shifts in local political allegiance and all the 
other influences, intricacies and imponderables behind the voters’ decision. 

It was perhaps excessive preoccupation with percentages or an over-reliance 
on purely mathematical considerations which falsified the sense of perspective 
among the Democratic Party Managers. They should have done well to 
remember the famous dictum of one of their own greatest authorities, Mr. 
Jim Farley, who once observed that the voters usually make up their minds 
long in advance and are not much swayed by campaign oratory or last 
minute considerations. But they were not alone in magnifying out of all 
proportion the readiness of individuals or groups of even whole districts to 
vote differently in 1956 from the way they have done in 1952—partly out of 
disappointment with the Eisenhower administration and partly under the 
influence of Mr. Stevenson’s brilliant rhetoric. Such experienced political 
commentators as the Alsop brothers, who went to many key places accompanied 
by a public opinion expert of their own, reported almost certain switches and 
other pro-Democratic reactions. Only at the last moment did they come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Eisenhower was still unbeatable. The fact is that in 
recent years every American election has shown that the voters tend more and 
more to select their candidate on an individual rather than on a party basis. 
The huge “ parcels’ of votes that corrupt city “ bosses” or other machine 
politicians used to deliver with grim precision in their various “ deals ”’ with 
the candidates are very much a matter of the past. So is the much vaunted 
vote of the minority groups usually attributed to specific racial, religious or 
professional conglomerations. Whatever their solidarity—if any—in other 
respects, neither the Negroes nor the Catholics nor the Jews, nor organised 
labour represent monolithic strength these days. If under Roosevelt and 
Truman most of them—there are majorities within these minority groups— 
tended to support the Democrats this was due to the fact that at the time they 
owed much of the emancipation and progress as well as the promise of a 
better political future to the progressive Democrats in Washington. 

Even then there was no specific party tie. It was not until Mr. Stevenson’s 
candidature in 1952, for in.tance, that the labour leadership unanimously 
endorsed the Democratic presidential nominee—with little success, however. 
There can be no doubt that many workers and more especially workers’ 
wives voted for Eisenhower in 1952 and that they have done so again in 1956 
despite a similar endorsement. Organised American labour follows its 
leaders in professional matters but insists on complete political freedom. 
This it has demonstrated again and again, and nobody knows the exact 
proportion of the individual worker’s party sympathies or affiliations. Not 
even the powerful miners’ leader John Lewis could force his otherwise obedient 
men to follow him in his political quarrel with Roosevelt, and as often as not 
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the workers vote one way for the local candidate and in a quite different way 
for the candidates they send to Washington—not to mention the Presidency. 
Negro support of the Democratic Party is no more certain than that of 
organised labour. It was different in Roosevelt’s and Truman’s time. But 
in the present circumstances the Negroes had little to be grateful for either to 
the Democrats or the Republicans. They may have been hurt and disap- 
pointed by Mr. Eisenhower’s passive attitude during the recent race riots or 
indeed by the government’s handling of the whole desegregation issue. But 
the non-commiital pronouncements of Mr. Stevenson and the violently hostile 
behaviour of the Southern Democrats were certainly not conducive to winning 
Negro support for the Democratic Party as a party. Moreover, in the services 
Eisenhower has for some time past been able to remove as much as possible 
of the old racial discrimination, and although this problem is by no means 
solved, there is at least an undeniable step forward. Whether the Negroes 
expressed their displeasure by not voting at all or split their vote in exactly 
the same way most other American citizens did, no one can say. It would not 
be surprising if there were many Negro abstentions. The electorate in general 
did not by any means make full use of its right to vote. The U.S. has about 
105 million voters, wommen outnumbering men by a considerable margin. 
But only slightly more than sixty million voters actually went to the polls. 
Some stayed away because they could not even be bothered to register in 
advance and others because they preferred to abstain. 

Coming back to the question of minority groups, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Catholic solidarity and the Jewish solidarity have become 
something of a political myth except in very specific cases. It is highly 
probable, for instance, that the mainly Jewish districts in New York gave 
their somewhat grudging support to the progressive Republican Javits 
(they do not like his or the government’s attitude towards Israel) in his 
successful fight for the Senate seat vacated by Mr. Lehman, but there is no 
question of a bulk Jewish vote in the U.S.A., as there is none in the case of the 
so-called “‘ hyphonated Americans ” i.e. American citizens of recent foreign 
extraction. These men and women do not vote as Italians or Poles, etc., they 
support the man they like best or from whom they expect the best results 
where their interests as Americans are concerned. 

There is nothing new in what is called “* ticket splitting,” i.e. the same voter 
simultaneously giving his support to candidates belonging to different parties 
instead of voting on straight party lines. Thus on the same day in a specific 
district the electors may choose a Democratic Governor, an independent 
Mayor, a Republican Senator or Representative and an otherwise unknown 
Postmaster or other official, since many elective offices have to be filled 
simultaneously. On the 6th of November ticket splitting was particularly 
striking throughout the nation, and this applies in equal degree to both 
parties. Few traditional party loyalties seemed to prevail. Even in those 
cities or states where the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket piled up huge majorities, 
this was not enough to get the Republican candidates elected to Congress. 
Likewise, time and again, where the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket failed, 
Democratic candidates for Congress or other offices were triumphant. This 
will cause the post-mortem specialist much hard work to find a true explana- 
tion of such wide-spread deviations from party discipline—hard to enforce 
anywhere but least of all in the U.S.A. What the party managers can do 


, 
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about it in connection with 1958 or 1960 is not quite clear. It is obvious 
that the average American of today has little use for extremists of either 
persuasion ; that he is not atiracted or put off by party labels as such; and that 
being himself a middle-of-the-road man he likes to support people of a similar 
disposition; and that chief of all he selects the politicians he supports on a 
purely personal basis. 

The most outstanding exception is of course Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. 
Stevenson also serves as a proof of this principle. Both are moderate men. 
The nation just likes Ike more than ever, not because he happens to be a 
Republican but because he is Ike. With his 35 million votes he has obtained 
a million more supporters than in 1952 when he was a politically unknown 
national hero, while Mr. Stevenson has lost about two millions. Thus Mr. 
Eisenhower’s huge plurality of ten million votes serves as a further proof 
that a strong majority of voting Americans does not wish to have any other 
leader. Between 1952 and 1956 Mr. Stevenson acquired much fame, much 
respect and much affection: had he had to fight against any other rival 
candidate he would have won easily. But in the contest between Mr. 
Eisenhower personally and any Democratic nominee the odds were so strongly 
in favour of Mr. Eisenhower that his triumph was a foregone conclusion. 

This triumph of the man who in the eyes of millions of Americans can do 
no wrong, and who enjoys their supreme confidence in whatever he does, 
does not mean that the voters necessarily like the Republican party or even 
some of Mr. Eisenhower’s closest friends whom he had personally recom- 
mended. Many of his selections for the Senate or for the House of Repre- 
sentatives or for the Governorships were turned down by the voters. Some 
of the Republican pet targets, like Senator Wayne-Morse, for instance, (they 
have never forgiven him for switching from their party to the Democrats in 
the last legislature) managed to win despite strong opposition. 

For seventy years (except in 1916 under Wilson) every presidential election 
has also brought the winning party at least the control of the House of 
Representatives and frequently that of the Senate as well. On the present 
occasion the Republicans set out to regain control of both which they had 
lost in the “* off year ”’ election of 1954; they have failed and the control of 
Congress remains in Democratic hands. This means that the Democrats will 
“* organise "’ both chambers and they will have the chairmanships of all the 
committees. This is of the utmost importance not only for the U.S.A. but for 
the world. If the Republicans had won control of the Senate, such men as 
Senator “ Joe **» McCarthy would have returned to the chairmanship of the 
Government Operations Committee, Senator Styles Bridges to Appropria- 
tions, and the violently isolationist Senator George Malone to Interior and 
Insular Affairs. In the House of Representatives some key chairmanships 
would have passed into the hands of a few notoriously anti-Eisenhower 
Republicans who are anything but an example of the purportedly rejuvenated 
“* modern Republicanism ” which the President claims as his achievement. 

Here we come upon a strange paradox. When in mid-October The New 
York Times finally announced its support of Eisenhower it did not conceal its 
disappointment with the President, some of his actions or frequent lack of 
action, his selection of top cabinet members and other vital aspects of his 
administrations. But as the two main reasons for its support it procalimed 
the necessity of giving him the chance of continuing his re-education of the 
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Republican party and the need for this party of assuming government 
responsibilities for a further period of years. There is nothing in the election 
results to suggest either that this is what the public wanted or the Republican 
party wanted. His personal triumph is profundly significant of America’s 
mood, spectacular and dramatic. The international situation, despite all 
attempts to play it down during the elections, has only helped to augment, 
if such a thing were possible, the depth of feeling the American nation has for 
him. Mr. Stevenson, who began his campaign immediately he had been 
nominated, made a flying start and gave the impression of a changed person- 
ality with great new strength and considerable practical experience. For a 
fleeting moment even experts began to doubt Mr. Eisenhower's chances: 
there was far too much Republican complacency, they said. The party 
managers now insisted that instead of the planned leisurely campaign with 
just a few television appearances, he must take a strong personal part in the 
fight. This he did with visible gusto. There were no real issues, but there was 
an unfathomable difference in the personal impact of the rival candidates on 
their audiences. Many of Mr. Stevenson’s attacks and criticisms were not 
only true and justified but were known to be true and justified. But from the 
moment that Mr. Eisenhower had agreed to accept renomination and after 
the doctor’s verdict that health was no obstacle, there could never be any 
serious question of his invincibility. 

The nation does not really associate him with his party. This may be largely 
due to his own attitude of detachment. He has never chosen to identify 
himself completely with the party in which members of his temperament and 
outlook constitute a minority. The public has not even fully identified him 
with his own cabinet, and has never held him responsible for the failings of 
some of his ministers. In fact until this campaign he seemed to be entirely 
protected against even the mildest form of criticism, and after the personal 
and political abuse to which Roosevelt and Truman used to be continuously 
subjected, this absence of criticism seemed almost a miracle. However, he 
suffered violent opposition in Congress from his own party during the first 
two years of his administration and only after 1954, when the Democrats 
regained control of Congress, was it possible for him to move forward with the 
Democrats’ active or tacit support. As long as the Republicans had the 
majority they had paralyzed and terrorized their President. 

In the new Congress he will again have to rely on Democratic support, 
but this will be an even more complicated situation than before. Having 
won the congressional battles of 1954 and 1956, the Democrats quite naturally 
have their eye on 1958 and 1960. They will be careful not to prejudice their 
own future electoral chances by giving him too much support. Bi-partisan- 
ship, on their own terms of course, is one thing; political suicide is something 
very different. Moreover, such powerful Democrats as Speaker “ Mr. Sam” 
Rayburn or Senator Lyndon Johnson have a particular reason for disliking 
Vice-President Nixon whom they hold personally responsible for the anti- 
Democratic smear campaign of 1952. In the present campaign Mr. Nixon 
has shown surprising moderation, using only ex-President Truman as his 
Democratic whipping boy. But what his politics and methods will be during 
Mr. Eisenhower’s second term nobody knows. He will obviously be working 
for the succession in the party !- ulership, and the state of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
health may easily prove to be the determining factor in the political future of 
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this ambitious and able but unpopular young man. Few fellow-Republicans 
like him or trust him. But one thing is certain. Since they will not have Mr. 
Eisenhower’s magic name in the next elections they must try to build up a 
substitute. There will be much bitter discussion between the right wing and 
the more liberal wing. Whether Mr. Nixon proves subtle enough to fit either 
of them or even bring both of them together no one can say. Meanwhile the 
President will be compelled to perform—in an atmosphere of diminishing 
power within his own party—a difficult balancing act matched by an even more 
difficult one in his dealings with the Democrats. 
Now that the elections are over, the government must turn all its time and 
energy to the domestic and international problems which have had to wait 
and which have been piling up in a most embarrassing way. There is not 
likely to be much change in the domestic “ headaches” with which Mr. 
Eisenhower and his ministers are familiar—such as farming; inflationary 
pressures; economic and fiscal policy in general; desegregation; the school 
problem in general; housing; road-building and many similar problems. 
Whether he makes any substantial changes in his cabinet or not, there can 
hardly be any great difference in the handling of the issues in question. 
But the international scene has once again come upon America with a 
vengeance. Who could have thought that the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia 
would be voting against Britain and France in the United Nations? Who 
could have thought that the U.S.A. would be on the side of those supporting a 
fascist dictator, guilty of an act of expropriation? Who could have anticipated 
the Hungarian rising and the incapacity of the Western democracies of doing 
anything practical about it? There are many other similar questions that 
could be asked, but perhaps the two most serious ones among them concern 
the profound rift between the U.S.A. and its principal European allies on the 
one hand, and extremely complicated relationship between the West and 
Soviet Russia on the other hand. That the U.S. will ultimately re-establish 
close co-operation with Britain and France there can be no doubt. But in the 
present poisoned atmosphere this will not be easy. That it will have to take 
an active part if there were to be an armed conflict over Hungary or Israel, 
cannot be doubted either. Finally, that it would become deeply involved if 
the present NATO crisis were to go much further seems very obvious. But 
when, how, by what methods and by whom in the American administration 
these problems are likely to be handled it is not easy to say. It is not even 
certain whether Mr. Dulles, at present stricken with grave illness, can or 
wants to return to his post. In many ways there is at least this advantage in 
the American situation that there will be no interruptions due to a change of 
cabinet. But there is also such a thing as continuity of illusion or of maladroit- 
ness or of plain bad luck. What is most desirable from the West-European 
point of view is that the U.S.A. should forget as soon as possible about the 
elections and resume the vital role of the free world’s leader which destiny 
has placed, in its hands. ; GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


POLAND’S “SPRING IN OCTOBER” 

HAT happened in Poland in October? Was it a victorious “ bloodless 
revolution” restoring freedom to the Polish nation, as some com- 
mentators alleged, or was it, as sceptics would have it, a simple 
palace revolution? The truth, as so often in a complex political upheaval, 
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lies somewhere half way. Of course, Poland is still a Communist country. 
Although in theory it has a coalition government, it is still under a one-party 
dictatorship. Its Sejm (Parliament) is still a fiction of popular representation 
and, so far, general elections have been farcical. Democracy in Poland is still 
largely an empty phrase. But it would be a short-sighted simplification to main- 
tain that all we have witnessed in the historic “ four days that shook Poland ” 
was the replacement of one Communist team by another. 

Revisiting Poland this autumn, after an absence of seventeen years, I was 
received in my native land with courtesy and good will. I travelled freely 
across the country and talked with many people of all walks of life, both 
Communist and non-Communist. To my astonishment I discovered a 
considerable freedom of speech, and it was not difficult to sense the moods of 
the Polish people. Even the Communist rank and file wanted a change in the 
system of government, a change in the administration of justice, a change in 
economic planning, as well as a new emphasis in Polish-Soviet relations. 
When they spoke of “ democratization ”’ of the party’s and government’s 
methods, they did not aim at a return of a parliamentary system as practised 
in France or Great Britain. They were essentially fighting “* Stalinism,”’ and 
by that they understood one-man rule, a clique of characterless yes-men 
picked by the leader, a caricature of elections at all levels. They were 
fighting “* Beriovism,” that is, an omnipotent security system, independent of 
the party and the government, a system of terror making a mockery of all 
human rights. 

They knew only too well that the party was losing support even among the 
working class, that everybody was utterly weary of the hollow-sounding party 
phraseology. They were told that the country, under the leadership of the 
Leninist-Stalinist party, had made wonderful industrial progress, but they 
did not feel more prosperous—on the contrary. They were told how great 
and disinterested was the help constantly given by the Soviet Union to the 
Polish people’s democracy, but they rather suspected that the country was 
being exploited. They could not give any hard facts or figures because the 
so-called Polish-Soviet trade was concealed under the seven veils of secrecy, 
but this very secrecy was not conducive to the belief that the protector was 
really generous. They also resented the presence of Russian officers in 
command of the Polish army units, as well as of Russian “* advisers ”’ within 
the Polish security force, Polish ministries and the State Commission of 
Economic Planning. 

If that was the state of mind of the Communist rank and file, the mood of 
the Polish people in general, overwhelmingly impervious to the Communist 
creed, may readily be imagined, as may also that of the Polish youth, largely 
uncorrupted by eleven years’ party schooling and propaganda. In such an 
atmosphere of doubt, disillusion and long-pent-up resentment exploded the 
bomb of the now famous “ secret ’’ speech of February 25th, 1956, delivered 
by Nikita Khrushchev at the 20th congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. This speech, printed in translation, was communicated to 
every member of the Polish United Workers’ (Communist) Party. It so 
happened that shortly afterwards, on March 12th, Boleslaw Bierut, the party’s 
first secretary and chief Polish Stalinist, died in Moscow. That circumstance, 
coupled with the indomitable spirit of the Polish people, proud of their 
ancient history and culture, faithful to their Roman Catholic religion, 
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explains why the political “thaw” which manifested itself in all coun- 
tries of the “ Socialist camp” was more pronounced in Poland than 
elsewhere. 

The Polish party leadership was worried and Moscow, too, was seriously 
disturbed. Moreover, the Polish Communist leadership was divided, and no 
one had any undisputed prestige and authority. The Stalinist “* old guard ” 
recommended the reintroduction of strict discipline, press censorship and 
curtailment of the process of “* democratization ’’ by the age-old methods of a 
police state. As they were meeting at Natolin, in a country guest-house 
reserved for the party é/ite, they were soon nicknamed the “ Natolin Group.” 
Zenon Nowak, Franciszek Mazur and Franciszek Jozwiak, all members of the 
party’s Politburo, were their leaders. They were courageously opposed by the 
younger generation headed by Jerzy Albrecht, Wladyslaw Matwin and Jerzy 
Morawski, members of the party’s central committee, and known as the 
“Young Secretaries.” The latter wanted * democratization ” to continue; 
they recommended serious reforms in the party organization as well as in the 
functioning of the government; they insisted on the absolute necessity of 
limiting the powers of the security police and of subjecting it to the govern- 
ment’s control; they also wanted to restore, at least in part, the true function 
of Parliament as a national controlling organ of the government. Without 
questioning the principle of long-term planning in the national economy, they 
sought a far-reaching revision of policy in order to strike a fairer balance 
between producer and consumer goods. Lastly, they insisted that the slogans 
of “* sovereignty ’’ and “* equality ”’ be translated into practice in Polish-Soviet 
relations. Between these two groups there was a third, that of “ Realists,” 
led by Jozef Cyrankiewicz, the premier, Aleksander Zawadzki, chairman of 
the Council of State (a function similar to that of the head of state), and 
Edward Ochab, who succeeded Bierut as the party’s first secretary. They, 
too, were convinced supporters of change, but desired to achieve it perhaps 
more slowly. 

But the only man who could restore party unity and authority and count 
on a wider support in the country was Wladyslaw Gomulka, former deputy 
premier and party secretary-general, who as long ago as 1947 wanted to followa 
“ Polish road to Socialism.” In 1949 he was disgraced, dismissed from office 
and expelled from the party. Arrested in 1951, he was kept in solitary confine- 
ment. I was told by one prominent Communist that it was Bierut who had 
saved Gomulka’s life, but another alleged that Bierut simply did not dare to 
order his execution. Whatever the truth, Gomulka was freed only in 
December, 1954, twenty months after Stalin’s death, and his release was 
publicized only in March, 1956, after Bierut’s death. He was rehabilitated and 
restored as a party member at the beginning of August. Gomulka is, of 
course, a Communist but, faithful to his earlier belief, he sided with the 
party’s younger wing. Feeling themselves isolated from the people, the 
“ Natolin Group” wished him back in the Politburo, albeit rather as a 
figure-head. Such a role, however, was not fitting to a man of Gomulka’s 
character. He wanted to assume the party leadership, but to be able to lead 
he insisted on the dismissal of the Stalinists from all key positions. Jakub 
Berman resigned in May, 1956, but Hilary Minc, the chief planner, and the 
man responsible for the pitiful state of the Polish economy, was still there as 
deputy premier and member of the Politburo. He resigned from both 
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offices at the beginning of October. 

The scene was ready for the great renovation. On October 19th the party’s 
central committee assembled in Warsaw to elect a new Politburo, with 
Gomulka as first secretary, when, quite unexpectedly, Khrushchev and three 
other members of the Soviet Politburo landed in Warsaw. It was learned at 
the same time that some suspicious Russian army movements were taking 
place in Poland.* The Soviet leaders met the old Politburo, Gomulka being 
invited to attend. I was told that the meeting was stormy, but the official 
communiqué described it as a discussion “in an atmosphere of party and 
friendly candour.” Mr. Zawadzki revealed later how the Polish leaders 
explained to their Soviet colleagues that their fears were “ unfounded,” that 
the Polish United Workers’ Party stood firmly on the ground of Marxism- 
Leninism “* cementing the whole Socialist camp,” that within this camp the 
Polish people’s democracy wanted to be and would be “ an equal, independent 
and sovereign state, bringing its own creative contribution to the development 
of this camp’s strength and carrying co-responsibility for the fate of 
Socialism.” 

Khrushchev and his colleagues returned to Moscow the next day, ap- 
parently convinced that Poland intended neither to turn its back on Socialism, 
nor to dissolve the alliance with the U.S.S.R. But the Polish workers and 
university students, aroused by the Soviet intervention, manifested loudly 
and mightily, through meetings and processions, both their protest against 
what they understood to be foreign pressure and their enthusiastic support for 
Gomulka. He presented his programme to the central committee on October 
20th and the next day his speech was broadcast to the nation. Never in 


modern history was the speech of a Communist leader more eagerly listened 
to and more generally approved. On the same day the new Politburo was 
elected. In a secret ballot, out of a possible 75 votes, Gomulka obtained 74. 


” 


Not a single member of the “ Natolin Group ”’ remained in the Politburo, 
now composed exclusively of “ Young Secretaries ” and “ Realists.” It is 
believed that on the evening of October 22nd, Khrushchev, in a telephone 
conversation with Gomulka, informed him that but for a few details 
he approved his speech. The outstanding problems between the two 
countries would be settled when Gomulka, Cyrankiewicz and Ochab visited 
Moscow. , 

Gomulka’s triumph was complete; but the road before him remained full of 
obstacles and dangers. The Polish people are grateful to him for avoiding the 
bloodshed which might have eventuated from those fateful four days. They 
expect from him, however, something more—more freedom and more bread. 
Whether he is able to satisfy them in these respects depends to a great extent 
on the outcome of the Polish-Soviet negotiations. Polish freedom and pros- 
perity are perfectly reconcilable with the Polish-Soviet alliance. The Finnish 
example is there to show the way. Will the Soviet statesmen be wise enough 
to understand that a new emphasis in Polish-Soviet relations is also a primary 
Russian interest? 

K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI 
* Under the Warsaw treaty of May 14th, 1955, the legal basis of a collective 
alliance uniting the U.S.S.R. and the seven European people’s democracies, three 

Soviet divisions are stationed in south-western Poland, with headquarters at Legnica. 


In addition there are certain liaison units along the main communication lines between 
the German Democratic Republic and the U.S.S.R. 





THE HUNGARIAN BACKGROUND 


NE morning in September, 1925, a small but sturdy man walked along a 
street near the Danube docks in Budapest. His eyes under the thick 
eyebrows and over the even thicker English moustache watched 
carefully as a taxi-cab passed him by. A few yards away the car appeared to 
break down: the driver got out and began to work on the engine. After a 
while the passenger stepped out too, and watched how the driver was getting 
on. The man with the thick moustache proceeded and quickened his pace 
as he tried to pass the stationary cab. Just as he wanted to get by, the pas- 
senger seized his arm, the driver forgot about the engine and suddenly pointed 
a pistol at him. The handsome young man who had assumed the part of the 
passenger, police inspector Peter Hain, told the man with the thick moustache 
that he was placed under arrest. The man with the thick moustache would 
not acquiesce at once: “It must be a misunderstanding,” he protested. 
“Of course, it’s a misunderstanding! ”’ The voice of the police officer 
turned sarcastic. “* Everything will be cleared up in the end, Rakosi.” Such 
was the encounter between the two personalities destined to play a vital role 
on the ruins of independent Hungary twenty years later. In 1944, after the 
German occupation of the country, Peter Hain, Rakosi’s captor, was to rise to 
high dignities; he became a sort of ‘** Hungarian Himmler.”’ But the following 
year, 1945, turned out to be Rakosi’s annus mirabilis. After 15 years in 
Hungarian gaols and 5 years in Russian exile (in 1940 he had been allowed to 
go to Russia in exchange for some old Hungarian flags captured by the 
Czarist armies in !849) ne returned triumphantly to Budapest in the wake of 
the conquering Sovict Army. Some months later Peter Hain was extradited 
by the Western occupation authorities in Germany to Rakosi’s new Hungary 
and was executed with many other leading personalities of the ancien regime. 
In varying mantles of office—1945-52 Vice Premier, 1952-53 Prime Minister, 
1953-56 First Secretary of the Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party—he 
remained the virtual ruler of Hungary and the last stalwart of Stalinism to 
retain his office in the whole Communist world until his recent eclipse. 
Erné Geré, Rakosi’s junior by seven years and deriving from a similar 
Jewish revolutionary milieu, spent only two years in Horthy’s gaols before 
finding his way to Russia in the early 1920’s. Returning in Rakosi’s company 
he remained from 1945 up to the middle of 1956 his ablest confederate and, 
at the same time, his perpetual rival for leadership. He was usually pre- 
occupied with economic problems, except for a spell at the head of the 
Ministry of Interior in Imre Nagy’s “ new course ”’ government formed in the 
summer of 1953. Was it the old personal rivalry between Rakosi and Gerd 
that came to a head in July, 1956—with Belgrade supporting Geré and 
Moscow dropping Rakosi—that brought about the first real change in the 
Hungarian Communist hierarchy? Up to a point, probably. Rakosi, 
although he had the distinguished English moustache no longer, looked, with 
his round head and stout figure, very much like a well-to-do bourgeois despite 
the 15 years he had served in gaol. Gerd, on the other hand, was a lean 
sallow-faced, ascetic-looking man, notwithstanding that his gaol record was 
a mere two years and he had spent a correspondingly longer time in Russia. 
Yet the difference between Rakosi and Geré was not just personal. Gerd 
at 58 was the typical post-revolutionary Communist, while Rakosi at 65 had 
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remained the old revolutionary fighter. Rakosi, who has substantially 
remained the fervent ideological warfarer and was nurtured by the memories 
of the Horthy gaols where he spent a quarter of his life, could not but con- 
tinue the struggle against his old foes with ruthless consistency even at the 
expense of expediency. Geré, however, alongside the new generation of 
Communist ministers, regarded the ideological struggle as already settled 
and concentrated his energies on building the new world. He did not believe 
in wasting time and effort in a quixotic combat against the “ shadows of the 
past.” Rakosi believed in anti-religious show trials and in the deportation of 
members of the former ruling classes. Ger6é and his associates were no less 
against religion or the old ruling groups, yet they believed that the new order 
taking shape would automatically dispose of the remnants of the old creeds 
and castes. Rakosi wanted to indoctrinate the youth with anti-religious 
slogans; Geré preferred to provide educational toys for them, as the small 
railway run by a staff of children built under his auspices on a hill overlooking 
Budapest soon after the war to divert their attention from going to church. 
Rakosi would have liked to see the peasants in coliective farms; Ger6é prob- 
ably thought that it was not worth bothering too much about kolchozes then, 
as the time might be right for the agrogorods soon. 

Geré appeared therefore the more flexible personality, better suited than 
Rakosi to implement a facade of liberalisation in the spirit of the 20th Party 
Congress. His reputation as an economic expert stood him in good stead 
with the masters in the Kremlin, as he was also called to remedy the economic 
deficiencies of the “* Rakosi era.” These ranged from apathy in the collective 
farms alongside with the official crippling of the still independent small 
farmers through inefficiency in the factories as well as in the distribution of 
goods to over-crowded schools running a three-shift system for the lack of 
classrooms and the general shortage of housing compelling sometimes ten to 
twenty people to share one room. The obsequious smile on the face of the 
new Hungarian Communist Party Secretary could disarm a sullen Marshall 
Tito, but it failed to disarm a sullen Hungarian people. Returning from his 
kowtow in Belgrade, Geré found Budapest in a turmoil. When his attempt in 
drastic repression failed, he tried, probably upon the instruction of Mikoyan 
and General Suslov who paid a lightning visit to Budapest when the trouble 
started, to take a leaf out of Rakosi’s book. To camouflage his own regime. 
he made, as Rakosi had done in 1953, the ageing peasant Communist Imre 
Nagy Prime Minister. Nagy, unlike his predecessor Andras Hegediis, had at 
least a limited amount of popular support. However, by that time the kettle 
was boiling over. Angry Hungarians flooded the streets of Budapest and the 
other cities, students were joined by workers, workers by soldiers. The great 
moment produced great, though formerly unknown, leading personalities. 
The military organisers of resistance in Budapest, Colonel Maléter and Gen- 
eral Kovacs, the rebel military commander of Gyér in Western Hungary, 
Major Mok, the insurgents’ principal civilian spokesman, Jozsef Dudas, will 
all go down in history, whatever their ultimate fate on earth, as true heroes of 
their martyred nation. Most of the rebels were not prepared to take Imre 
Nagy’s last-minute acceptance of their demands at its face value. The 
Magyars wanted freedom, not “ concessions.”” Rakosi could call himself 
lucky for having gone, as it is generally believed, soon after the loss of his 
office to Russia. At the moment of writing it seems certain that Gerd was 
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killed by the embittered fighters of freedom. In the early days of the rising 
the majority of the Russian garrisons stationed in Hungary appeared to keep 
aloof from the events. Was it just bluff on the part of the Kremlin to precipi- 
tate a flare-up in the Middle East by pretending weakness in Eastern Europe? 
Whatever the cause of their initial tolerance, the Russians were soon to 
realise that in Hungary they did not deal with demonstrators who could be 
conjured up and dispersed again by a wave of the hand. Once they recognised 
that the people of Hungary really meant the proud watchword of “ freedom or 
death,” they intervened with a ruthless determination to crush the movement 
of liberation at any cost. However, Russian tanks, artillery and aeroplanes 
cannot alter the unanimous verdict of the Hungarian people. They wrote 
with their own blood their protest against the system which was represented 
to them by Rakosi and Geré for over a decade. GEORGE A. FLORIS 


OXFORD AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


N October, 1899, I was driving in a hansom cab from Liverpool Street to 

Paddington in order to go up to Oxford for the first time as a freshman. 

I noticed the posters of the various evening papers all announcing the 
terrible fact that the Boer Government had declared war against us. Every- 
body regarded this as an extremely serious event, and at Oxford opinion was 
sharply divided on the question of the origin and objects of the war. I 
became an undergraduate of St. John’s College. It had been founded in 
1555 by Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, and consequently it 
celebrated last year its fourth centenary. Part of the front quadrangle is a 
relic of St. Bernard’s College which had been established by Archbishop 
Chichele for Cistercians about 1440. From the first quadrangle a vaulted 
passage with delicate fan tracery leads to the second one built mainly by 
Archbishop Laud who was successively Scholar, Fellow and President of 
St. John’s. The colonnades and bronze statues of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria are very beautiful. They are the work of Le Sueur to whom Whitehall 
owes the equestrian statue of Charles I. The oriel windows on the 
garden front of this quadrangle are superb. A verv strict etiquette at St. 
John’s College insisted that it should never be called “ John’s”’ by its 
members. On one occasion an American came up to the Hall Porter, the 
celebrated Dugmore, and said to him, “ I say, Porter, is this John’s? ’’ and the 
Porter replied, “* No, Sir,”” The American then took out his plan of the City, 
and, obviously puzzled, asked, “ But what College is it?” ‘ This, Sir,” 
replied the porter solemnly, “ is the College of the sainted Baptist.” 

I had rooms in the new buildings, which were a very great improvement on 
those in the older quadrangles. There they had only a very small bedroom 
by the side of a very large sitting room. I could not help being reminded of 
Goethe’s house at Weimar. There, too, there was a very large reception 
room, and next to it a very tiny bedroom, which was dark and gloomy. I con- 
sequently was not surprised when I heard that his last words were. *‘ Mehr 
Licht.” Even in the new buildings of St. John’s conditions were still extremely 
primitive. One could only have a hip bath, and the night before the scout 
brought up a large can of water. One consequently had a cold bath during 
the summer term, but in the winter one tried to take off the chill by heating as 
much water as possible on one’s own open fire when it had been lit by the 
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scout. I always cooked my own breakfast which consisted of Quaker Oats, 
that I put into a large double saucepan and left to boil while I went off to 
chapel, and on coming back I poached myself two eggs. Dinner took place 
in Hall, and one had in one’s own room lunch which generally consisted 
of bread and cheese. 

The domestic service was entrusted to a senior and a junior scout, and the 
abuses were often very great. When you came up as a freshman at the 
beginning of your first term the scout produced a list of various articles such 
as brushes and slop pails, which he said you were required by the regulations to 
have, but by chance I discovered that he had sold exactly the same articles to 
each of the undergraduates living on that staircase, and must therefore have 
had a very handsome profit out of this extraordinary procedure. 

I remember once, when my mother sent me two pairs of very plump Suffolk 
chickens already beautifully cooked, in order that I might return the hospit- 
ality of some of my friends, it so happened that one of these chickens was left 
untouched, and I was looking forward to having it for breakfast the next 
morning. It had mysteriously disappeared and when I asked the scout for it, 
he replied, “* Gentlemen never asks for their leavings,”’ putting great emphasis 
on the word “ Gentlemen.”’ | said that I thought a whole chicken, absolutely 
intact, could scarcely be regarded as a “‘ leaving.”” We found that we were 
always short of milk for our breakfast, and the scout was seen taking home to 
his own lodgings a large jug of milk and we of course knew where it had come 
from. 

In order to keep one’s term at St. John’s College it was necessary to attend 
certain “ chapels,” as well, of course, as spending so many nights at Oxford, 
according to the words of the statutes, pernoctare et victum capere. There was 
one exception made to the compulsory chapels, and that was if one joined up 
and became a member of the Oxford University Volunteer Battalion and 
drilled every morning in the College garden at half past seven. Each drill was 
allowed to count as the equivalent of a chapel. Morning service on Sundays 
was also compulsory, and if one failed to attend one was “ gated,” that is to 
say compelled to be within the College precincts when Great Tom of Christ 
Church pealed its curfew of a hundred and one strokes at five minutes past 
nine. Dr. Bellamy had been a Fellow and subsequently President of the 
College for a great many years, and I heard that in the old days he used to 
drive out with his coach and four to visit the College tenants in the outlying 
villages. In my time he had ceased to do this, but he was still very active, 
especially at “ Collections’ when woe betide the undergraduate who had 
failed in his examinations. He spoke to him like a very severe Headmaster 
addressing a small schoolboy, and on one occasion I heard him saying 
ferociously to the holder of a Scholarship who had twice failed to pass 
Divinity Moderations: “| shall take your Scholarship away, as I cannot 
tolerate your failing in a Divinity examination.” The unfortunate under- 
graduate was “ sent down ” and not allowed to return to the College till he 
had passed this examination, and of course this involved the loss of a whole 
term. 

Athletics were at that time the principal preoccupation of the undergraduate, 
and their importance was grossly exaggerated. The principal subject of 
conversation at dinner in Hall was whether Jones or Smith was the more 
likely to get into the cricket Eleven or the football Fifteen. I who had just 
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come from Paris could not help thinking that at that very moment the French 
students would be discussing whether Francois Coppée or Sully Prudhomme 
was the greater poet. I am bound to say that I resented being practically 
compelled to go down to the boats and sit the whole afternoon in the College 
barge waiting for my turn to be taken out and given a lesson in rowing. There 
was no attempt at any organisation which could so easily have been made to 
enable undergraduates to go down to the river at a certain time and not sit 
waiting about and wasting hour after hour. I was thankful when I was 
finally rejected as unlikely ever to row for the College, and freed to go 
on my own account to the upper river and row just as long as I pleased. 

I must say | was bitterly disappointed with the lectures, because they con- 
sisted almost invariably of dictation of notes. Anyone who had come from 
Paris and had heard the brilliant lectures given at the Sorbonne must have 
been astounded by the contrast which Oxford then presented. In Paris 
the Professor gave a most stimulating address, often entirely without 
notes, and the effect was such that the student felt that he was very sorry to be 
so ignorant of the subject, and consequently rushed off at once to the library 
in order to remedy his lack of reading. At Oxford, on the other hand, notes 
were dictated year after year in the same way by the same lecturer, and they 
were altogether without inspiration. They were taken down by under- 
graduates word for word, and one often wondered why the lecturer did not 
have these notes printed and distributed to the undergraduates so as to 
save them the trouble of writing them all down. It was in fact rumoured that 
a certain Professor who lectured on British Constitutional History had had 
his notes taken down by an unscrupulous undergraduate who eventually 
published them under his own name as a text book which in my time was 
commonly in use. Whatever the truth of this may be, it is quite certain that 
after this the Lecturer never again addressed the students on British 
Constitutional History. 

One of the subjects which was compulsory for everybody was called 
Divinity Moderations, or “ Divers.” It consisted of one of the Synoptic 
Gospels in Greek, the Gospel of St. John in English, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. These lectures were given by one of the College tutors. It was 
disappointing to find that they simply consisted of translating the Greek into 
English, which one could have perfectly well done by oneself. No attempt 
was made to treat the Scriptures as a subject of inspiration or even of 
explanation. The examination itself was of a purely formal kind. One was 
asked such questions as the names of the seven Deacons, or the places 
visited by St. Paul on one of his missionary journeys. There was no question 
of any kind requiring thought of the real meaning of the scriptures, and it was 
not surprising to find that one ingenious candidate had written out the names 
of all the places visited by St. Paul in very small handwriting on his white 
cuffs, and consequently was triumphantly successful in his examination. Every 
candidate who wished to take Holy Orders was obliged to attend three 
courses of lectures delivered by the Divinity Professors. Of these the course 
given by the Regius Professor was absolutely compulsory. The large room at 
Christ Church was filled with undergraduates, but the lectures on the 
evidences of Christianity were the same as had been delivered for many years 
from notes which were dog-eared and black with age. They had evidently 
been prepared originally as a reply to the celebrated works of M. 
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Renan. The Professor pronounced his name as Re-Nanne, and at first I did 
not quite realise about whom he was talking. These lectures were delivered 
in a monotone, and were so badly read as to be really quite unintelligible. 
The result was that most members of the audience brought in various books to 
read so as not altogether to waste their time. On one occasion the Professor 
looked up from his manuscript, and shouted out: “* Shut that book.” Each 
member of the audience thought he was being personally addressed, and there 
was a loud clatter of books being closed all over the room. Another gentle- 
man, who was giving a series of lectures on the outlines of Constitutional 
History and read them from a notebook, frankly admitted to me that those 
were the notes that he himself had taken down when he was an undergraduate 
preparing for the same examination. 

There were, however, two or three exceptions to the general rule of dictated 
notes. Dr. Robertson of All Souls gave lectures on European History which 
were very well worth hearing. He spoke as if he really wished to awaken the 
interest of his hearers in the subject, and what he said one could never forget 
because it was so extremely illuminating. Another series of remarkable 
lectures were those given by Sir William Anson, the Warden of All Souls, 
on the British Constitution. They were held in the Hall of the College and 
were so largely attended that while the ladies were given seats most of the 
undergraduates had to remain standing. He was recognised as a great author- 
ity on the subject, and no student of history wanted to miss his lectures. They 
were certainly very instructive and most original. But undoubtedly the 
greatest lecturer of all was Professor Dicey. He gave a series of lectures on 
Law and Public Opinion which were afterwards published and have since 
become a well-known textbook. He spoke in a most delightful and interesting 
way and after he had finished his lecture he was kind enough to wait behind 
and talk over the subject with any undergraduate who seized the privilege 
of speaking to him. 

With regard to one’s studies, it was certainly very unfortunate for anyone 
who was keen on Modern Languages that it was impossible at that time to take 
Honours in French or German, or any Modern Language. An enormous 
amount of stress was laid on the ancient classics, and it was to this subject 
that by far the largest number of Scholarships—Entrance and otherwise— 
were allotted. The only provision made at Oxford at that time for the study of 
Modern Languages was the Taylor Institution, and I attended regularly the 
lectures delivered in French on various periods of French Literature. Mon- 
sieur Berthon was certainly very eloquent, he had an excellent knowledge 
of his subject, and the selection of modern French Poetry which he afterwards 
published had deservedly a very wide circulation. Fortunately there were 
other opportunities of hearing French—thanks to the intervention of my 
senior tutor I obtained permission from the Lady Principal of Somerville 
College to attend the lectures given there by an eminent Frenchman. As I 
was the only man in the lecture room it took me some time to get used to the 
curious looks of the young ladies who evidently regarded me as a strange 
phenomenon. On one notable occasion we had a visit from the great Belgian 
poet—Emile Verhaeren—who talked to us with great fervour but with 
becoming modesty about his own poetry. There were also opportunities of 
hearing outside speakers. The Palmerston Club one night gave a Dinner 
to John Morley, but the chief thing I remember about his speech was the 
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remark made by a lady who had been present in the gallery, and who said, 
“ Well, he doesn’t even talk like a gentleman.” It was certain that ¢ven a long 
residence in London and the House of Commons had not enabled him to get 
rid of his very strong Lancashire accent. 

On a very great occasion we had a very remarkable visit from Lord 
Rosebery, when he came to unveil the bust of Mr. Gladstone in the Hall of the 
Union Society. I was a member of the Reception Committee and had 
received careful instructions beforehand from his private secretary to have a 
bottle of champagne ready, in order that he might have a drink before 
starting to make his speech, However, when I saidto him. “ My lord, I have 
your champagne all ready for you here,” he replied, “ | would rather have a 
cup of weak tea,” and this certainly enabled him to make one of the most 
brilliant speeches which I ever heard from him. I have a very distinct 
recollection of the wonderful roll of his Scottish “ r’’ which to a southerner 
was certainly most impressive. On another occasion Winston Churchill 
came over from Blenheim with his cousin, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
took part in one of the debates. At that time he was just back from America 
where he had been delivering a whole series of lectures describing how he had 
escaped from Pretoria, and the story which he told was certainly quite 
thrilling. 

I have never regretted taking a number of private lessons at my own 
expense from the celebrated Dr. Henry Sweet. I went through with him his 
whole Phonetic course and found that this was a most valuable ear training. 
His patience was marvellous. He might even spend as much as half an hour 
in enabling one to acquire some very difficult sound, and when one finally 
succeeded his pleasure was very great, and his words of encouragement most 
generous. His system led one to study not only the English language from a 
phonetic and historic point of view but also foreign languages which this 
course enabled one to acquire with very much greater facility. I could not 
hetp sympathising with the old man who had only been given a Readership in 
the University, whereas on the Continent his reputation was so great that he 
received Honorary degrees from a large number of foreign Universities and 
became the corresponding member of many learned societies. His History 
of English Sounds had made him famous all over the world, but Oxford 
apparently failed to realise the greatness of the man who was living within the 
precincts of her own University. 

St. John’s College was good enough to arrange for me, as I was preparing 
for the B.Litt. degree, to have private lessons from Dr. Firth, the Regius 
Professor of Modern History. He succeeded the great Gardiner in his 
Fellowship at All Souls and was continuing the work which the latter had left 
unfinished, with the object of bringing down the History of the Great 
Rebellion to the Restoration in 1660. Professor Firth was a very great 
scholar, and he took infinite pains in reading my essays and making most 
valuable suggestions. I was very sorry to hear afterwards of his subsequent 
death, which was a very great loss to English History. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Oxford was a very quiet City, and 
there was no conveyance but the old horse tram, which went up the High Street 
from Magdalen Bridge. I found it a very pleasant thing to climb up to the top 
of this vehicle and compare the architecture of the Colleges on each side of the 
“ High ” which one could not study so minutely if one was on foot and had 
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constantly to think of getting out of the way of fellow pedestrians. Oxford 
thought herself very progressive when a few hansom cabs had been imported 
from London, but I never remember having seen a motor car. 

One of the most memorable events which occurred during my time at 
Oxford was the funeral of Queen Victoria. A special train took the members 
of the Oxford University Volunteer Battalion to Windsor and we were given 
a post of great privilege, that is to say we guarded the path leading up to 
St. George’s Chapel. Consequently we had no crowds to hold back as would 
have been the case had we been in the streets. An extraordinary thing 
happened. We had been waiting for hours in the piercing wind of a bitterly 
cold February when at last we heard the guns firing to announce the arrival 
of the funeral train at Windsor station. There was then a very lengthy pause 
and we heard that the horses who were to draw the gun carriage had been 
excited by the noise of the guns, and had become absolutely uncontrollable. 
It was found necessary to unharness them, and put in their places bluejackets 
who drew the gun carriage through the streets as far as St. George’s Chapel. 
We were so close to the principal mourners that I remember distinctly hearing 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of the Kaiser, asking the Duke of 
Connaught who we were, and the Duke replied, “* Die Studenten von Oxford.” 
The Kaiser, who was walking by the side of King Edward VII, observed us 
very critically, and was evidently greatly surprised at our lack of discipline, 
because though we had the strictest orders to stand with rifles reversed and 
with bowed heads, curiosity compelled us to have a good look at him as he 
passed. With the decease of Queen Victoria who had been part of our very 
lives, the world seemed to have come to an end, and we could scarcely realise 


that the great Queen whom we all reverenced so much had passed away. 
Oxford, so impervious to Time, had witnessed the closing of an Epoch. 
DouGLas L. SAVORY 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 


OWARDS the end of the eighteenth century the British East India 

Company had built up an empire over the greater part of India. Economic 

advantage was still its dominant incentive; with this in view its policy 
was to maintain peace while interfering as little as possible in the everyday 
life of the sub-continent. By this time however there had been an awakening 
in the moral conscience of Britain with regard to the responsibility of the 
British people to promote the welfare of the vast masses of humanity that 
had come under British control. The movement took the form of missionary 
enterprise which, despite opposition from the Company’s Government, had 
in the next half century gained considerable momentum. Apart from evangel- 
ization and work in the educational field missionaries had made efforts to 
induce Government to abolish Sati (self-immolation of Hindu widows); 
the practice was prohibited in 1829. Something was done for the untouch- 
ables, child marriage was attacked; it took nearly a century to rid society of 
that particular evil. At the outset much pioneer work had to be done: 
grammars and dictionaries in several major languages had to be prepared; 
the printing press was introduced which made possible the production of 
periodicals and the text' books required in schools and colleges. Outstanding 
work was done in education and medical relief. Primary, Middle and High 
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Schools and University Colleges were set up; by the turn of the century 
Western missions had made a notable contribution to the building up of an 
élite of educationists, journalists, government servants, doctors, lawyers, 
which was developing qualities fitting it for political advancement. Uplift 
of the outcaste was a prominent endeavour; some think that it might have 
been a more worth while gift to India if missions had concentrated their 
efforts on helping to eliminate untouchability instead of expending their 
best efforts in educating the high caste Hindu. It should not be forgotten that, 
according to tradition, a, Christian Mission, led by the Apostle St. Thomas, 
appeared in Madras about the middle of the first century A.D., which marked 
the beginning of Christian Missionary work in India. Early Christian sects, 
notably the Syrians, have, over the centuries, built up a strong Christian 
community in Travancore. And several centuries ago the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is said with the help of the Inquisition, established itself in Goa and 
in other parts of South India where no appeal could be made to that institution. 

India is now a secular republic. Religious freedom has a place in its 
constitution. Untouchability is legally prohibited, still much has to be done 
to make that provision of the law effective. The Union Government has 
comprehensive plans for producing a Welfare State, with the emphasis on 
education and health; its resources for the vast schemes in view are pitiably 
inadequate and there is still a wide field for Western Missionary enterprise. 
This is realised in responsible quarters and missionary efforts especially in 
welfare work are much appreciated. At the same time it would perhaps be too 
much to expect high caste Hindus to regard proselytization as other than an 
attack on Hinduism in its religious aspect. The objective of the Right Wing 
of political Hinduism is a Hindu State; religious differences stand in the way 
of its realization; they must be swept aside. Islam for them is a running sore 
in the body politic. Mass conversions of the outcaste to Christianity would 
make things worse. This attitude of the high caste Hindu, especially of the 
Mahasabha and the Arya Samaj, led to a movement a couple of years ago for 
reconversion known as Shuddhi directed against both Muslims and Christian 
ex-untouchables. Many outcastes reverted to Hinduism; a few Muslims were 
induced to abjure their faith. Muslims generally strongly opposed the move- 
ment. 

The political attack of the high caste Hindu on Western Missions has 
recently been given a new stimulus. The Madhya Pradesh Government 
(Central Provinces), harassed by incessant complaints from high caste Hindus 
and in the press of objectionable practices by local missions, appointed a 
committee presided over by Dr. Niyogi, an ex-Chief Justice of the Nagpur 
High Court, to examine the evidence on which the indictment was made and 
to make recommendations. 

The Committee reported on July 18th, 1956. Missionaries whose primary 
object was to proselytize should, it considered, be withdrawn. The large 
influx of foreign missionaries that was going on was undesirable and should 
be checked. An amendment of the Constitution should limit propagation to 
Indian citizens and should make it clear that conversions brought about by 
fraud, force, or illicit means should not be recognised. The political aspect 
of evangelization was stressed. In the Committee’s view such evangelization 
in India was part of a uniform world policy to revive Christendom, with the 
object of establishing world supremacy: it was not infused with spiritual 
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motives. A side-issue was, so the Committee thought, to set up in countries 
in Asia that had recently won their independence Christian minority pockets 
that might be expected to disrupt the solidarity of non-Christian Societies. 
Mass conversion of the outcastes and tribal folk involved in such a policy was 
a danger to the security of the State. Enormous funds of foreign money were 
flowing into the country in support of mission work; such funds made it 
possible for a mission in one locality to bring at one fell swoop 4,000 out- 
castes into the Christian fold. The Committee found that a “vile propaganda” 
was being carried on against the religion of the majority. Do Dr. Niyogi and 
his learned colleagues, one wonders, really believe that an alliance exists 
between American democracy and the Papacy with a view to utilising missions 
for political purposes? 

A distinct aminus is shown against America. There had been, it was 
pointed out, since the Constitution came into force an appreciable increase in 
the personnel of American missions which now runs into several thousands. 
This increase was obviously due to the deliberate policy of the International 
Missionary Council to send evangelical teams to recently independent 
countries where no obstacles were placed in the way of evangelization. The 
Committee then went on to recommend that measures be taken to prevent 
missionary activities in tribal areas and to check mass conversion of outcastes 
by holding out inducements of material gain. 

The outburst against Western missionaries in Central India has had 
reactions further North. The result has been to lead the Hindu Mahasabha 
to embark on a crusade against foreign missionaries with the object of 
driving them out of India. The Sabha began its anti-Christian drive in New 
Delhi on August |8th. Its leaders visited colonies of outcastes in the suburbs 
and went through the farce of exchanging sacred threads with “ these sisters 
and brothers.”” A shuddhi month is to be observed during which an intensive 
drive will be made to win over to Hinduism Christians, Muslims and other 
non-Hindus. Another element in the indictment against missions is that their 
influence has undoubtedly played a part in the insurrection of the Naga 
tribe on the North East Frontier, a trouble that has been prolonged for 
nearly two years, Pandit Nehru himself seems at one time to have been 
inclined to accept the view that missionary teaching had put political ideas 
into tribal heads. Hence the Naga demand for autonomy. 

It requires no effort of the imagination to see in this movement against 
western missionaries another symptom of the unrest and disillusionment 
prevailing in many parts of India as hopes of the golden age which inde- 
pendence was to bring, grow fainter. Recent happenings support the inference. 
There have been riots of every conceivable sort in recent months: religious, 
linguistic, political and economic, often resulting in police firing, and blood- 
shed, especially in Bombay and Ahmadabad. Student indiscipline has been a 
menace: in Karnal in the Punjab, for instance, students of different com- 
munities fought each other with knives, the Police had to intervene. A so- 
called linguistic harta/ (general strike including closure of shops) paralysed 
life in Calcutta: Muslim dissatisfaction with the régime has been an embar- 
rassment to the administration in Uttar Pradesh, Hyderabad and the West 
coast: Brahmins and anti-Brahmins have been in collision: twenty serious 
inter-tribal affrays have been reported: dacoities are of almost daily occur- 
rence in Rajasthan. How easily an Indian crowd lets itself go is shown by the 
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Police having had, on several occasions, to charge rioters at football matches. 
Another disturbance in the political atmosphere is the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion, in some cases resentment, caused by the government’s policy in the 
reorganisation of the States. Recent occurences have shown how, in many 
respects, Brahmin dominance is hated at lower social levels. A good deal 
is heard of the growing impatience of the Southern Dravidians with the 
Aryan dominance of the North. 

It is hardly surprising that the malaise engendered by conditions such as 
those described have led to recriminations against the West which is looked 
on in Indian political circles generally as always ready to promote trouble in 
resurgent Asia in the hope of revivifying its decadent imperialism or its 
colonial régime. This revulsion of feeling has undoubtedly much to do with 
the onslaught on Christian Missions. Is not the Indian President’s recent 
attack on the English another example of the hyper-sensitivity of the Hindu 
in matters political which disturb relations between Indians and the West? 
“* We shall,”’ the President is reported to have said, “* have neither complete 
freedom nor national unity until the use of English is dropped.”” The extent 
to which emotions over the issue can become confused is shown by the 
assertion put forward by some politicians that not only must English be 
thrown out before independence is completely realised: expulsion should be 
extended to foreign games such as cricket, polo, hockey, volley ball, bad- 
minton, tennis, for example. ‘ Let us substitute the national game, Kabaddi 
(a contest between teams of wrestlers) which, like Hindi, will help us to 
forge our national unity.”’ Pandit Nehru, it should be noted, differs from the 
President as regards English. 

There is no bias against Christianity at the highest levels of government. 
As an example of this may be cited the fact that a Christian (Dr. Mukerjee) 
was appointed Governor of West Bengal, a position he held till his death a 
short time ago. A still more striking example of the Delhi attitude was the 
tribute paid to Christianity in India by the President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Pandit Pant, Union Home Minister, and Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Commerce Minister last December. The occasion was a meeting presided 
over by Dr. Prasad, the object of which was to commemorate the arrival in 
India of St. Thomas 1,903 years ago. Mr. Krishnamuchari made a point of 
challenging foreign press reports regarding strained relations between 
Christians and Hindus in Southern India. It may be noted that Dr. Matthai, 
at one time Finance Minister, Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University and 
Chairman of the State Bank, has expressed the view that the Niyogi report is 
unfair and unfounded. As a result of it there would be no challenge to the 
Christian community. This, he said, reflected the attitude of Pandit Nehru, 
Pandit Pant, Home Minister, and of Mr. Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of 
Bombay, with whom he had discussed the report. 

There are some seven million Christians in India. The Niyogi Report has 
naturally caused much anxiety to the community. A conference of Indian 
Christians met in New Delhi on 18th August and appealed to the Prime 
Minister to make sure that nothing was done to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. There have been reactions in the Vatican, 
following a despatch from the Archbishop of Nagpur in which the report is 
strongly criticised. The question has not at the time of writing been dealt 
with by the Union Government: in view of its international implications they 
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are not likely to overlook it. Indian Churches are already largely independent 
of foreign control: a drive for union in the South of various Protestant missions 
was taken up nearly a generation ago. There is still wide scope for welfare 
work, especially among the outcastes. Evangelisation is a problem: there 
may have been indiscretions in that field; those responsible for the policy 
behind missionary en -rprise should make sure that nothing is done that 
might suggest proselytization or that might offend Hindu religious sentiment. 
There is little doubt that, given such a policy, Pandit Nehru, who holds no 
brief for reactionary high caste Hinduism, with the support of his colleagues 
will see that Christian Missions are not exposed to victimisation at the hands 
of Hindu reactionaries. 

Since the above was written, the Minister of Home Affairs has informed the 
Indian Parliament that allegations of forcible conversion of people to 
Christianity had been found to be baseless; there was no factual basis for 
reports of an increase of anti-Indian activities of foreign Christian 
missionaries. WILLIAM BARTON 


SOME GREAT ENGLISH HISTORIANS LIL. 


N these middle years of the twentieth century only two historical works of 
the eighteenth continue to be widely read—Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV 
and The Decline.and Fall of the Roman Empire. Gibbon’s masterpiece is as 
immortal as Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. He is our first great English historian, and none of his 
successors has surpassed him in distinction and celebrity. The architecture of 


the book is the first feature to arouse our admiration. It was his incomparable 
achievement to build a bridge from the old world to the new, to survey the 
pageant of Europe from the Age of the Antonines to the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. Though his learning is wide and deep, the narrative lives by its style. 
No one has ever tried to imitate it, and if we tried we should fail. The 
sustained dignity is worthy of its majestic theme, and the irony reflects the 
polished scepticism of the Age of Reason. It is at once a record and a con- 
fession of faith. The Roman Empire at its height, first in Rome and later in 
Constantinople, stands out as an imposing and on the whole a beneficent 
institution. To pass from the spacious days of Diocletian and Constantine, 
Julian, Theodosius and Justinian into the Ages of Faith is to exchange the 
illumination of classical culture for the dusk. Gibbon’s ideology is reflected 
not only in the text but in the atmospheric change which comes over the book 
after the death of Mohammed. When he crosses the threshold of the Middle 
Ages he loses his sureness of touch and the interest flags. To him, as to 
Hume and Voltaire, theology in every form was superstition, the Roman 
Church an enemy of tolerance and enlightenment. To the believer, he 
declared in a memorable epigram, all religions are equally true, to the 
philosopher all equally false, to the magistrate all equally useful. The out- 
standing faults of a marvellous achievement are its blindness to the cultural 
significance of the Ages of Faith in Western Europe and to the services of the 
later Byzantine Empire as the guardian of Hellenic culture. 

Nearly half a century after the appearance of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire Hallam published his Constitutional History of England, 
which profoundly affected the political thinking of the Victorian era. The 
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young Queen herself and her studious husband regarded the Whig lawyer as 
an almost infallible oracle and his book as the safest guide to the duties of a 
constitutional ruler. Though the survey only began with the Tudors and 
closed with the death of George II, it covered the formative period of the 
constitution. Like all the Whigs he detested political and ecclesiastical tyranny 
in every shape. His book is a sustained attack on the Tudor and Stuart 
despotism and a glorification of the Revolution of 1688 which destroyed 
dynastic autocracy. It was the more effective because Hallam belonged to 
the Right Wing of the Whig Party, had little confidence in the instinctive 
wisdom of the people, and felt that the Reform Bill of 1832 went too far; 
for this reason its authority was recognized by Tories no less than by Whigs. 
His sympathies are not with the Puritans but with the learned lawyers and 
stout-hearted country gentlemen who resisted the encroachements of the 
Crown. He condemns the apostasy of Strafford, the intolerance of Laud, 
and the incorrigible unreliability of their master. His allegiance was neither 
to King nor Parliament but to the law, which Hooker had nobly defined as the 
voice of God. Loathing bloodshed and violence, he would have preferred the 
perpetual banishment of Strafford, condemns the execution of Laud, and 
admires the Commonwealth and Protectorate scarcely more than the Stuart 
régime. No wonder that Macaulay described him as a hanging judge. 
Not till we reach the Glorious Revolution of 1688 do his frowning features 
relax, and he blesses the resolve of Whigs and Tories in combination to 
substitute William and Mary for the monarch whom no Protestant could 
trust. His work became a text-book in the universities, was quoted in 
parliamentary debates, and was acclaimed by the friends of constitutional 
liberty all over the world. He has suffered less than Macaulay from the 
twentieth-century reaction against the Whig historians, for he was nearer the 
middle of the road. Yet even Hallam oversimplified the issues of the struggle. 
He assumed that there was a definite constitution and that the first two Stuarts 
broke it, whereas there were only conflicting precedents and both sides could 
make out a fairly plausible case. 

While Hallam, metaphorically speaking, sat on the bench, Macaulay, 
the trumpeter of the radical Whigs, was more often the advocate than the 
judge. In the glittering essays which lit up the pages of the Edinburgh Review 
and took the world by storm, he swept aside Hallam’s reservations and laid 
about him with a big stick. He pronounces the whole life of Charles I a lie, 
and declares that hatred of the liberties of his subjects was his guiding 
principle. Laud is dismissed as a ridiculous old bigot. Cromwell, depicted 
by Hallam as a self-seeking despot, is welcomed as the superman who had the 
courage to meet force with force. Later essays on the seventeenth century, 
above all that on Sir William Temple, are fairer and quieter in tone, and the 
still later studies of Chatham and Pitt are the weightiest of all. The most 
dazzling article he ever wrote, that on Warren Hastings, deserved and in- 
curred the sharpest criticism. He has been called the Rubens of historio- 
graphy, and his colours vie with those of Carlyle and Michelet, Motley and 
Treitschke. Asa storyteller he ranks with Scott and Dumas, and he was the 
first English writer to make history attractive to the multitude. His prose, 
rapid, sparkling, transparent, was like a drink of cool water to a thirsty 
wayfarer. In their high spirits, assurance, and scintillating pageantry, the 
essays are the work of a young man and appeal with the greatest force to the 
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budding mind. “I wish I was as cocksure about anything,” remarked Lord 
Melbourne, “* as Macaulay is about everything.” 

The History Of England was a far finer achievement. Though only a 
fragment, it is the most celebrated historical work in our language after 
Gibbon. It is a paean to the Revolution of 1688 and its principal author, 
William of Orange. Though the book has been labelled Williamite rather 
than Whig, a good deal of the old propagandist fervour remained. The 
character of William III is overpraised, while James II emerges as an ogre and 
Marlborough as a villain. Since Macaulay disliked enthusiasts, George Fox 
and William Penn receive short shrift, and several portraits in the long picture 
gallery are little better than caricatures. The most novel feature of the whole 
work is the celebrated third chapter which, imperfect though it be, inaugur- 
ated the rewarding study of our social history. 

No two writers could have been more different than Macaulay and Carlyle. 
While the English Whig employed history to justify his political convictions, 
the Scottish Calvinist utilized it to illustrate his pulpit philosophy. He had 
won reputation as a moralist by Sartor Resartus and other moving lay sermons 
before he published his History of the French Revolution, the only English 
historical work of the first half of the nineteenth century except Macaulay’s 
Essays still widely read. To a generation accustomed to the juridical dis- 
sertations of Hallam, the pomposity of Alison and the metallic brilliance of 
Macaulay, a book full of passion and poetry came as a revelation. He dis- 
covered the French Revolution for the English-speaking world by bringing its 
incidents and actors to life. It is an epic in prose, perhaps the most arresting 
large-scale historical narrative ever written. Its message is that sin is always 
followed by punishment and that the Ancien Régime deserved its doom. 
He failed to understand that the Revolution was much more than a bonfire of 
feudal rubbish, and that beneath its horrors lay the seeds of a more generous 
life. While he bids us witness and applaud the twilight of the gods, Michelet, 
with his deeper insight, wider knowledge, and belief in the common man, 
salutes the birth-pangs of democracy. 

The Letters and Speeches of Cromwell exerted a more enduring influence on 
opinion, for the Protector means more to us than Mirabeau and Robespierre. 
The greatest Englishman except Shakespeare had never found a real friend. 
To royalists like Clarendon he was the man of blood, to republicans like 
Ludlow the great apostate, to sceptics like Hume a frantic enthusiast. 
Carlyle set out to vindicate both the character and policy of his hero. In the 
former he succeeded, for Cromwell was disinterred from the load of calumny 
piled on him for nearly two centuries and was allowed to bear witness in his 
own defence. No one in his senses today believes him to have been either a 
hypocrite or a fanatic. The attempted vindication of his policy is less 
triumphant. Carlyle, who admired supermen as much as he despised 
Parliaments, argued that the history of the Commonwealth proved the 
incapacity of a popular assembly to govern. In reality it established the 
impossibility of Personal Government in any form, royalist or otherwise, in 
modern England. 

From Cromwell Carlyle passed to Frederick the Great, whom he admired 
as the last of the Kings. He never composed anything more colourful than 
the sketches of Frederick William I, the father of the hero, or of Voltaire at 
Potsdam, and the battle pictures won applause from the experts of the 
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German General Staff. Old Fritz is applauded as the born ruler, dedicated 
to his task as the first servant of the State, deceiving others at times but never 
himself, hoisting his little State into the ranks of the Great Powers by his steely 
will and the flash of his sword. If, as in the case of Cromwell, the colours are 
a little too bright, at any rate the greatest of eighteenth-century rulers was 
resorted to throbbing life. 

Froude, the official biographer of Carlyle, accomplished work which, like 
that of his master, combined shining merits with glaring faults. No one could 
live through the Oxford Movement, as he had done, without brooding over 
the Reformation. Some of his Oxford contemporaries transferred their 
allegiance to Rome, others gave thanks for the liberation from an alien yoke. 
His twelve volumes on Tudor England from the fall of Wolsey to the defeat of 
the Armada are a resonant declaration of faith. Profoundly convinced that 
Rome had always been the enslaver of mind and soul, he paid homage to the 
stout arms which shattered its yoke and enabled Englishmen to be masters 
in their own house. Ranke had recently described the Lutheran Reformation 
as the greatest achievement of the German people; Froude felt the same about 
sixteenth-century England. Henry, he argues, who possessed no army, could 
only have done what he did with general assent, and the breach with the 
Papacy is presented as the beginning of England’s greatness. We became 
independent under Henry, Protestant under Edward VI, and a Great Power 
under Elizabeth. The Reformation was above all a liberation from a foreign 
yoke. Henry, he believes, was a better man than was commonly believed, less 
cruel, less selfish, less sensual. The divorce of Catherine of Aragon, he 
contends, was the result of genuine religious scruples. The execution of 
More and Fisher is defended by the argument that they were prepared to 
plunge the country into civil war, the dissolution of the monasteries on the 
ground that they were the garrison of Rome and that their morals were an 
offence. 

Froude overpraised Henry and the Reformers as much as Macaulay the 
Whigs and Carlyle Cromwell. Mary is portrayed as the conscientious 
spokesman of a persecuting church. The fires of Smithfield reminded 
Englishmen what Rome really meant and completed their conversion. The 
seven volumes on the reign of Elizabeth are of value for the mass of new 
material he had found in the Spanish archives, but the portrait of the Virgin 
Queen is as unconvincing as that of her father. He denies her outstanding 
ability and charges her with starving the services. To the lofty pedestal from 
which she is removed her chief minister is exalted. Burleigh, he declares, 
was the author of Elizabeth’s and England’s greatness. In the twentieth 
century we prefer Pollard on Henry VIII and Neale on the greatest of our 
Queens. 

While Froude was busy with the Tudors a less brilliant but more reliable 
scholar began his patient study of the early Stuarts and the Cromwellian 
intermezzo. It is Gardiner’s glory to have reconstructed the most vital and 
controversial period of our history for the first time with unequalled knowledge 
of the printed and unprinted sources and with an objectivity unapproached 
by his predecessors and unsurpassed by his successors. Standing aloof from 
the political and ecclesiastical struggles of his own time, he had no thesis to 
defend, no party or doctrinal axe to grind. It was the fairest and most con- 
vincing large-scale historical work yet produced by any English-speaking 
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scholar on either side of the Atlantic. If it be one of the chief obligations of a 
historian to render the actors in the human drama fully intelligible, Gardiner 
is one of the masters of his craft. His exhaustive knowledge and equable 
temper enabled him to understand men who could never understand each 
other. Though he challenged part of the Whig interpretation which had 
prevailed since Hallam and Macaulay, he never doubted that it was well for 
England and the world that the Stuarts were resisted and overcome: the 
nation was growing up, and the middle classes were right to claim a larger 
share of responsibility. Autocracy, which seemed natural enough under the 
Tudors, appeared less natural with James and barely tolerable under his 
tactless son. Both sides could appeal to tradition, but the spirit of the new 
world was with Parliament. While respecting the ideal set forth in the writings 
of Bacon and James I, he recognizes that the Stuart Kings were too mediccre 
to make it a success and argues that it was only suited to the immaturity of 
peoples. Cromwell is described as a brave, honourable man, striving accord- 
ing to his lights to lead his countrymen into the paths of peace and godliness. 
Contrary to the belief of Carlyle, the Protector never approved autocracy as a 
system and never sought it for himself. He was an opportunist, moderate, 
temperamentally conservative, alarmed by the levelling doctrines in the army 
and the press, moving forward haltingly to supreme power, penetrated with 
the fragility of any régime which lacked the assent of Parliament. When he 
found himself in control his most earnest desire was to terminate the dictator- 
ship: it could not be done, and the Pretectorate was bound to fail. Well 
aware that he represented a minority he could only maintain himself by force. 
England had no wish for a new master, and the edifice of ordered liberty for 
which the best men in all parties craved had to be constructed by other hands. 

If Gardiner’s work was the first in the field of modern English history to 
rest on granite foundations, Stubbs’ Constitutional History was the earliest 
authoritative survey of medieval England. The scope of his masterpiece is 
much wider than its title. It is virtually a history of England from the Roman 
invasion till the coming of the Tudors, the first trustworthy survey of the 
beginnings of our national life. We hear little of drums and trumpets, foreign 
policy and economic conditions, but it embraces the whole structure and 
functioning of Church and State. Though his chief task was to reconstruct 
the phases of constitutional development, he never allows the reader to forget 
how many threads formed the web of the nation’s life. He was fond of law, 
and it was said of him that he would have made a great judge; but he was 
equally interested in character, and his volumes, stiff reading though they be, 
are never dull. The outstanding British historian of his generation did more 
to introduce the critical methods prevailing in German universities than any 
other man. 

His book has stood up to later criticism as well as that of Gardiner, but a 
survey of a thousand years cannot be expected to show no signs of wear and 
tear. The first volume, extending to the Norman Conquest, is the weakest 
of the three, for the materials are scanty and he was sometimes inclined to 
follow his German guides a little too closely. Like his friends Freeman and 
Green, who with him formed what we call the Oxford School, he was convinced 
that medieval England rested firmly on Teutonic foundations. It has been the 
work of later scholars, led by Seebohm, Vinogradoff and Maitland, to exhibit 
the complexity of Anglo-Saxon society and to hold the balance between the 
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Germanists and the Romanists. From the Norman Conquest onwards 
Stubbs has firmer ground under his feet, but he exaggerated the anarchy of 
feudalism, regarded Magna Charta as the work of a self-conscious nation 
instead of an effort to the barons to retain their privileges, and exaggerated 
the services of Edward I to constitutional freedom. The review of social and 
political influences at the close of the Middle Ages, with which the work 
concludes, exhibits his artistry no less than his scholarship. “* We feel we have 
had a king,” exclaimed Maitland on his death, “ and are now kingless.” 
Though Maitiand excelled him and everyone else except Gierke in the 
interpretation of medieval political and legal ideas, no one has surpassed him 
in depicting institutions at work. Compared with his massive scholarship 
Freeman seems superficial and Green an amateur of genius. He was the first 
British hStorian to found a school of medievalists, with Tout and Round at 
their head, who were proud to call him master. G. P. Goocu 


To be continued. 


ALBERT CAMUS 


LBERT CAMUS’ reported remark that “toute mon oeuvre est 

A\ ironiaue * suits none of his books better than it does his latest novel 
La Chute*. The irony is first of all evident in the style. As in 
L’Etranger and La Peste, Camus deliberately adopts a style which differs 
from his own instinctive and lyrical way of writing, because he feels that it is 
suited to the expression of a particular idea. In L’Etranger, the use of 
Hemingway's short, staccato sentences mirrored the vision of the world in the 
mind of a man conscious of nothing but its absurdity. In La Peste, the formal, 
official, at times bureaucratic style expressed the terrible monotony of plague, 
dictatorship and German occupation. In La Chute the irony of the style is 
more apparent and more sustained. Camus allows himself no lyrical 
passages such as are found in his other two novels, but concentrates instead 
upon using this artificial style to present a psychological and moral portrait. 
The scene is Amsterdam, with the sea, in winter, “‘ fumant comme une 
lessive.”” The narrator, a retired Parisian lawyer, is speaking to a chance 
acquaintance in a bar. In unctuous, hypocritical tones of conscious pro- 
fessional eloquence, he tells the story of his life, of the events which have led 
him to his present position. He had been, during the part of his life which he 
had spent in Paris, a man delighting in his own perfection. As a lawyer, he 
was the constant and devoted defender of widow and orphan. As a man, the 
epitome of kindness and consideration in everyday life. His existence was a 
long round of self-congratulation and self-approval, of satisfied and indulgent 
self-denial. Yet, as he now realizes, this was simply a fagade, a means of 
assuring the satisfaction of his immense pride. Two incidents brought him to 
a painful awareness of his true nature, of his cowardice and his fundamental 
weakness. From the time when he lost the assurance of his own perfection, 
he became haunted by the fear of a universal mockery implicit in the attitude 
of others. Three years after he had failed—through cowardice, through 
indifference, through selfishness—to attempt to rescue a young woman who 
had thrown herself into the Seine, his fear of mockery externalized itself in a 


*Gallimard. Paris. 400 francs. To be published in translation in England by Hamish 
Hamilton. 
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peal of laughter which he thought he heard as he leaned over the Pont des Arts. 
Gradually, this idea that everyone was laughing at him came to dominate his 
whole being, and he was forced to choose either humility or a way of escaping 
from mockery. He chose the second, and found it in the calling which he 
both invented and named, that of “ juge-pénitent.”’ 

The purpose of his actions is, through penitence, to attain the means of 
judging and condemning others. The chief joy of his life had always been to 
look down on the mass of men from the lofty pedestal of his own impeccable 
virtue. Now that this pedestal has been destroyed, the only way in which he 
can continue to despise men is by bringing them to the same consciousness of 
their status as miserable sinners that he has attained himself. Only by making 
all men feel that they are “ Hypocrite lecteur, mon semblable, mon frére ” 
can he maintain his superiority. He does this, on a small scale, by attracting 
solitary individuals to listen to his long, skilfully told, confessional monologue, 
in which he paints himself in the most disquietingly truthful colours. His 
listeners, he says, cannot fail to be struck by the truth of his self-portrait, and 
by its application to humanity in general. From that recognition it is only one 
step further to their realization that it is they who are its real subject. The 
trap has snapped shut, they are in the circle of self-abasement, and are 
delivered over to the “ juge-pénitent.”” “* Vous voyez en moi, trés cher,” 
he says to his silent listener, “* un partisan éclairé de la servitude.” 

It is at this point that the intention of Camus’ irony reveals itself, and the 
book fits into the general scheme of his work. Camus has been, since 1945, 
obsessed by the idea of the enslavement of modern man. He showed the 
fight against it in La Peste, and tried to explain why it should have so domin- 
ated the twentieth century in L’Homme révolté. Here, it seems at first sight 
that he has changed one of his fundamental attitudes. In all his previous books 
he has insisted upon the certainty of man’s innocence. The evil in the world, 
both in La Peste and in L’Etranger, comes not from man himself but from 
sources outside him for which he is not responsible. He adds to his own 
suffering, and to the natural injustice of his condition, only because he is 
misled by false ideas. La Chute appears to be a complete reversal of Camus’ 
attitude on this question. It lays emphasis upon the idea of a culpability and 
a basic weakness which all men share, and for which their pride and hypocrisy 
make them fully responsible. In point of fact it is this very idea that Camus is 
attacking, by means of the irony with which the central character is presented. 
He is criticizing the concept of universal human guilt by showing the kind of 
sick and selfish mind in which it may take root, and the despicable use to which 
it can be put. The indirect presentation of this idea in a novel enables Camus 
to suggest to the reader’s mind a notion which would appear crude if expressed 
directly in the form of a theory. 

It is particularly pleasing to see that Camus has returned to the form of the 
novel as a medium for the presentation of his philosophical ideas. In common 
with Sartre and Malraux—who had both, like him, established their reputa- 
tion by writing metaphysical novels before they chose to express their 
metaphysics elsewhere Camus seemed to have abandoned the novel for the 
philosophical essay. From a general point of view this was unfortunate, for 
L’Homme révolté is a much less satisfying work, both aesthetically and 
intellectually, than La Peste or L’Etranger. Now, possibly under the influence 
of Martin du Gard, Camus has returned to the novel. La Chute is not to be 
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judged entirely as the expression of an idea. Indeed, even more than 
L’Etranger and La Peste, it can stand alone as a work of art in its own right. 
Camus has succeeded in the creation of a most convincing psychological 
case—so convincing, in fact, that it is fully legitimate to describe him as a 
character. In doing so, he strangely recalls not only some of his own earlier 
preoccupations, but also the themes of other writers, both of his own age and 
of former ones. 

As in all Camus’ books, mention is made of the problem of suicide. His 
almost pathological dislike of judges and of the legal profession is reflected 
in the whole subject of the book. The occasional anecdotes recall that 
the author is obsessed by the problem of the use of execution and killing on a 
wide scale in certain modern states. The reference to “ la sreté et la con- 
viction d’un intellectuel annoncgant la société sans classes’’ shows that 
Camus has not forgotten the subject of L’ Homme révolté, while a little dig is 
made at some of his critics in the story of the prostitute who wrote her 
reminiscences for “ un journal confessionel trés ouvert aux idées modernes.” 
There are many other points in the text where, intentionally, Camus seeks to 
remind his reader of the problems of the present age. Rather strangely, 
certain themes do not recall Camus’ earlier books but are, instead, highly 
reminiscent of Sartre and Malraux. The obsession with playing a part, 
and with finding its authenticity recognized in the eyes of the spectator, is the 
subject of Sartre’s Huis clos, and of many existentialist analyses. At times the 
narrator in La Chute speaks as one would expect one of the “ salauds ” of 
La Nausée, suddenly come to life from his picture in the municipal museum, to 
speak. The passage on “ la débauche,” with its idea that “ on n’y posséde 
que soi-méme,” echoes very closely the analysis of the character of Ferral in 
La Condition humaine. Indeed, it is not only of the authors of his own time 
that Camus reminds us in La Chute, but also of the seventeenth-century 
classical moralists. “* L’Homme est ainsi, cher monsieur, il a deux faces: il ne 
peut pas aimer sans s’aimer,” he writes on page 41, and, on page 69, he makes 
the narrator sound like a clairvoyant subject of a La Rochefoucauld maxim 
speaking about himself. ‘* J’avais des principes, bien sr, et, par exemple, 
que la femme de mes amis était sacrée. Simplement, je cessais, en toute 
sincérité, quelques jours auparavant, d’avoir de l’amitié pour les maris.” 
Here, it is true, Camus’ style has returned to its imitative irony. A taste for 
seventeenth-century epigrams and for the imperfect of the subjunctive goes 
well with the character he is depicting. Camus is concerned both with the 
consistency of the narrator’s character and with the expression of his own 
ideas. He succeeds in the first without ever allowing the second to assume 
more than a minor place in the novel as a whole. 

The book is, indeed, primarily a character study, and everything in it 
contributes towards this same end. The coincidence between the climate of 
Amsterdam—the mist, the rain, the interminable voyage across the Zuider-Zee 
—and the tortuous, complex mind of the narrator is admirably maintained. 
In L’Etranger, the clear sunlight of Algeria symbolized Meursault’s absolute 
clarity and directness of thought. Here, the darkness and fog represent 
a labyrinthine obscurity of mind from which, we feel, no one will ever escape. 
In his first lyrical essays, L’Envers et L’Endroit, and in the various texts 
brought together in L’Eré, Camus shows himself most adept at re-creating the 
spirit of place—a Kafka-like Prague, a satirically described North Africa— 
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“ Constantine offre moins d’agréments, mais la qualité de l’ennui y est plus 
fine ’—or the atmosphere of Paris. In La Chute he has joined to this ability a 
remarkable aptitude for describing a character from the inside. Meursault, 
Rieux, and the minor personages of his other novels were essentially uncomp- 
licated beings whose behaviour could easily be represented by a purely external, 
descriptive style. Indeed, insomuch as they were expressions of certain ideas, 
these characters necessarily lacked depth and complexity. The narrator of 
La Chute is far more complex than they, and he is minutely studied. The 
critical analysis of human behaviour which has always constituted the central 
tradition of French literature finds in Camus’ latest novel a most worthy 
continuation. P. THODY 


BURIAL CUSTOMS THROUGH THE AGES 


N the very earliest ages of the human race man doubtless did as the 

animals—merely left the dead to lie where they fell. Later he came to 

realize that living with a corpse was unhygienic, so he devised means for its 
disposal. Among primitive customs was to lay it in the jungle, hill top, or on 
a tree, or more rarely in a lake, river or the sea. Exposure to birds of prey by 
such methods is reported of the Mongolians, Hyrcanians and ancient 
Peruvians. “* Because of a horror of pollution from contact with a corpse 
certain tribes,”’ writes Dr. Hartland, “ refuse to bury their dead because their 
bodies would poison the soil and thus pollute the crops and convey harm to 
the living.” On the other hand, Sir Thomas Browne, the famous author of 
Urn Burial, asserts that “* the Chaldeans, the great idolaters of fire, abhorred 


the burning of their corpses as a pollution of that deity.” 

In the long course of time, mounds or barrows, generally with a covering of 
earth or rubble, were constructed across Western Europe, Russia, Japan and 
the American Continent. The shape varied with the race; the long-skulled 


, 


aborigines who preceded the Celts in Europe, placed their dead in “ long’ 
barrows, whilst the round skulled preferred “ round” barrows. A notable 
example of “* barrow ” burial is “ the great serpent mound of Ohio,”’ averag- 
ing only two feet in height but measuring thirteen feet long. Corpse’s were 
sometimes interred at a vital spot (such as the brain or heart) of various 
representations of living creatures. Of early grave “‘ mounds ” perhaps even 
more striking are the * ship” burials of the Vikings in which the dead were 
covered in a stone enclosure shaped like a boat, or else placed in one which 
was afterwards burned and a mound raised over the ashes. A less common 
practice was to place the body with “ grave furniture * (a custom dating from 
palolithic times) on board a ship which was set on fire and sent out to sea. 
This type of disposal, practically confined to Northern and Western Europe, 
was founded on the conviction that the departed must make a journey over 
sea to their-final destination—a belief shared by the ancient Greeks who 
inserted coins in the mouth for the Stygian ferryman. Chieftains were 
frequently interred with “ grave goods ” such as chariots, horses and weapons 
for their future use. The most numerous of these are to be found in N. E. 
France and belong chiefly to the 4th century B.c. In Britain the custom 
obtained in Fast Yorks for certain. On Arras Wold, near Market Weighton, 
a male skeleton has been discovered with two harnessed horses and a chariot. 
Such burials were, however, reserved for important people. Ordinary folk 
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were “ put away ”’ with a few simple “ goods ” for their comfort. The original 
purpose of the coffin was to prevent the dead from returning and harming the 
living or inflicting a curse on the countryside. Evidence is found in the 
extremely heavy lids as well as the stone heaps piled on ancient burials, the 
arms and feet also were sometimes fettered. Still further precautions were 
taken with suicides and witches by driving a stake through their bodies. 

Many primitive peoples (prehistoric and modern) bury their dead in the 
foetal position, that is, with knees drawn up to the chin, figurative of the pre- 
natal posture, and in the dim consciousness that death is in some way 
related to life. The custom occurs as far apart in time and space as ancient 
Egypt, Peru and among the Hottentots, and is at least as old as the cro- 
Mongolian race. Some tribes at the present day inter the body erect. The 
Christian orientation with feet to the East, as if entering on a new day, 
still persists in England. Moslems lie on the right side facing Mecca; 
Buddhists with head to the North (Buddha’s own dying position); whilst the 
Japanese sit upright in their tub-shaped coffins. In Palestine during Bible 
times corpses were laid full-length, clothed in winding sheets (and a napkin 
around the head) either in a hole in the earth or on a ledge in a small room- 
like apartment hewn out of the hillside or solid rock, and having a large, heavy 
circular stone placed against the entrance. There is nothing, however, to 
show that religious services were held at the burial. Cremation was quite 
exceptional and was reserved as a mark of special infamy for those who had 
been guilty of certain monstrosities. 

Embalmment and mummification was practised in Egypt probably even 
earlier than the first dynasty (circ. 3200) and continued for thirty centuries at least 
and was copied by those lands that had been influenced by her culture. The 
reason for it was that the departed might retain their identity. The Egyptians 
believed that the soul had set out on a long journey and the body should have 
a home to receive it on its return. In this way, a future life (they argued) 
would be made possible. All manner of spices and herbs were used in the 
process of embalming. Previous to interment the body was wrapped in 
numerous winding sheets and finally placed in a loose outer covering on which 
the face was painted so that the returning spirit might recognize its abode. 
Some seventy days were required to complete the operation normally reserved 
for priests and kings. Technically the finest results of mummification were 
achieved during the eighteenth dynasty. The classic example is that of 
Tutankhamen, the young Egyptian king, who was buried about 1340 B.c. 
His tomb, discovered in 1922, revealed “* the magnificence which surrounded 
the burial of a Pharoah.”’ The “mummy” was enclosed in a coffin of pure 
gold inlaid with semi-precious stones and coloured faience. The annexe hada 
wide assortment of funerary possessions. 

Among the best-known ancient burial monuments are the Egyptian 
pyramids, some of which are reckoned among “ the Seven Wonders of the 
World.” The “* Great Pyramid ” on the edge of the desert, near Memphis, 
has always attracted most attention, and is a marvel of technical skill and 
engineering ability. It consists of 2,300,000 blocks of stone, each weighing 
an average of 24 tons, so neatly fitted together that it would be impossible to 
insert a piece of thin paper between them. Herodotus states that its con- 
struction occupied 100,000 slave labourers for twenty years. Underneath 
these amazing structures and in enormous tombs lie the bodies of kings and 
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other celebrities. One such discovery has recently been made. Dr. Zakaria 
Goneim, who was in charge of the excavations, has stated that “* the alabaster 
sarcophagus of an unknown Pharoah lay in a chamber in the centre of the 
pyramid for probably 4,700 years.” He added: “ Historically and archaeolo- 
gically it is more important than that of Tutankhamen because it is concerned 
with a very much earlier period of Egyptian history.” About thirty miles 
from Mexico City are a couple of remarkable ancient pyramids, the origin of 
which is obscure. Built in the 6th century B.c., or earlier, the larger is called 
the “ Pyramid of the Sun.” About half a mile away is a much smaller one 
known as the “ Pyramid of the Moon.” Archaeologists say that they were 
the work of the Tlachichiques, a highly cultured ancient people of whom 
extremely little is known. 

By 1200 B.c., the practice of cremation became common. It then pre- 
dominated over though it did not entirely displace other methods of disposai. 
The ashes were placed in bags or urns. The 20th-century burial customs 
still vary widely throughout the world. In Europe the prevalent modes are 
inhumation and cremation. It is impossible to be certain when cremation 
began and for what reasons. It may have been owing to the theory that it put 
the departed in communication with the gods who were supposed to dwell 
in the sky rather than the earth; or the practice may have sprung from ancestor 
worship, the remains being thus safeguarded from the desecration of enemies; 
or (in the case of nomads) to provide a convenient means of carrying them 
from place to place. There is evidence of its practice in Britain as early as the 
Stone Age and it recurred during Roman and Saxon times, the Romans them- 
selves having borrowed it from the Etruscans and Greeks. Time came when 
cremation was entirely abandoned throughout all Europe. Imagination and 
the scientific spirit brought it back. Public opinion in this country was at 
first unfavourable and its supporters were regarded as fanatical. Cremation, 
as we today understand it (as distinguished from the crude open-air methods 
of the Hindus) is chiefly due to the Italian physician and chemist, Polli and 
Brunetti, whose theories began to be discussed throughout Europe in the 
middle of the 19th century. Sir Henry Thompson, the distinguished English 
surgeon, strongly advocated the use of cremation in an article in the 
Contemporary Review in 1874. Ten years later its legality in this country was 
established. It is difficult to realize that at the beginning of this present 
century there was not a single crematorium in England and very few abroad. 
Since Worid War II cremation has advanced by leaps and bounds throughout 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Britain and America. Of European countries, 
Germany easily leads the way, and the city of Ziirich is now entirely without 
burial grounds. At the end of 1955 Britain had 85 crematoria, and many more 
are under consideration. The following table may be of interest :— 

1945 Deaths, 550,763 Cremations, 42,963 % 7.80 

1955 Deaths, 579,907 Cremations, 141,353 ae 
For this steep rise there are many reasons. For one thing, burials are con- 
ducted under cover instead of in the open air, which means that the ills that 
often followed exposure to the weather and the heart-break of the yawning 
grave are avoided. Again, the slow decay of the body which during life was 
treated with respect and dignity is quickly and cleanly converted (in a matter 
of about 90 minutes) into those simple elements of which it is composed— 
a process which takes Nature anything from twenty to thirty years. The 
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body, moreover, is not put on a fire but in a heated chamber (2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit) which transmutes it into carbonic acid gas absorbed by plant and 
vegetable life, a small deposit of white ash being all that remains. For this 
method of disposal there is also a sentimental reason. It obviates the 
unseemly necessity of the removal of corpses (sometimes after a century or 
more) to another, and perhaps again, temporary resting place. For crema- 
tion there is, further, a weighty economic reason. In this crowded island 
(particularly in large towns) open spaces for recreation are difficult to come 
by—all available land being required for houses, factories and offices, or (if 
outside the borough) for agriculture. It is not generally known that taking 
the average for the country as a whole, one acre of land is used for graveyards 
per 1,000 inhabitants, which means that every year some 500 acres are needed. 
In 20 years time, 10,000 acres will be required. This increasing appropriation 
of land is thus rendered commercially unproductive, and, in the interests of 
public health, such amenities as public gardens and playing fields are 
unprocurable. A still further reason for the growing popularity of cremation 
is that it reduces rating charges. Every well-established crematorium is self- 
supporting and shows a credit balance, which, in turn, relieves the public 
assessments and therefore increases the general wealth of the community. 
Cremation does not (as sometimes stated) interfere with Nature. It simply 
does swiftly what Nature performs but very slowly. Indeed, is not civilization 
itself a long story of man’s interference with nature? Nor does cremation 
conflict with Christian doctrine. The popular idea is that the body is placed 
in the grave and at the last day (perhaps a million years hence) it comes up from 
the grave and is revived. St. Paul produced sound reasons for the incredibility 
of that view in his famous chapter in J Corinthians, where he clearly demon- 
strates the difference between the earthly and the spiritual body. “ Flesh and 
blood,” says he, ‘“‘cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” If cremation precludes the resurrection of the body 
it may well be asked: “ What has become of the martyrs who were burned 
at the stake?” In conclusion: “* Burial is defilement, cremation is purification. 
Burial is the degradation of the body; the other is its sublimation.”” What is 
more appropriate than that the dead body should be dismissed into the 
sunshine—a fitting symbol of the new life to which the spirit has already 
passed ? R. J. ANGLIN JOHNSON 


REFUGEE CAMPS IN AUSTRIA 
F you take the train from Salzburg to Vienna, you are fringing some 
of the most spectacularly beautiful scenery in Central Europe. The 
Salzburg Lake District is famous for its tourist resorts, its exquisite 
villages, its wooded hills reflected in calm waters. It is less known as the 
approach to the most densely packed concentration of Refugee Camps in 
Austria: the residuary scrap-heap of the Forsaken People. These camps 
consist of long lines of hutted enclosures, some quite bright and cheerful in 
Summer, with the gay flower patches or the scarlet streamers of the runner 
beans outside the windows. But, when the long Alpine winter sets in, the 
rows are dreary and wind-tormented, the huts leaky, dank, and traps for the 
dreaded T.B. germ. One of the largest of these concentrations of huts is at 
Stadl Paura, between Wels and Gmunden. There two camps house 1065 
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inmates, some of whom are refugees of German stock from Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. The others are what have become known as “ Displaced 
Persons *: non-German speaking fugitives from Serbia, Croatia, Russia and 
Hungary. The camps consist of 34 long wooden huts, some with a wide 
corridor down the middle, others with the only doors to the one-room 
habitations being from the outside. There are some very poor and primitive 
laundries; but not one bath or shower. The lavatories are so antiquated, 
as not even to have doors to ensure the minimum of privacy for the women 
inhabitants. And even this poor accomodation has to be paid for, each 
tenant being liable for rent and various charges, and having his electricity 
meter. The inmates have to buy their furniture from the camp administration 
and pay for removal of garbage. The income per refugee is approximately two 
shillings per head per day, if on “ Welfare”; while the average monthly 
wage for a man is about Ten Pounds in work which is largely seasonal. Those 
fortunate enough to find factory work-—for which they have to travel con- 
siderable distances—may earn between Twelve and Twenty Pounds monthly. 
One quarter of the total camp population is in employment. 

It is indeed remarkable that, in a camp which is such a Dead End, the 
atmosphere should be such a friendly one. Though regarded as the ultimate 
scrap-heap for the refugee population of Upper Austria, Stadl Paura leaves 
the visitor with an impression of hope, and of respect for the quality of the 
human spirit, even in such circumstances of frustration and mass poverty. 
Its inhabitants remain most friendly and most welcoming human beings. A 
dignified and traditional family life is maintained within these narrow cabins 
which spell home to parents and children. There is, of course, constant and 
constructive co-operation between the Camp Leader and the devoted Social 
Worker who comes over from Wels on his bright scarlet motor cycle. There 
are two Y.M.C.A. huts, with an excellent leader, where the younger inmates 
act plays, attend lectures, make aeroplane models, or knit cardigans from wool 
sent from the British organisation which is regarding these camps as one of its 
special committments. There is a small boy scout troop; but a sad lack of 
games and of equipment. Religious life is active, being the main link with the 
traditions and way of life of a homeland, to which many still look with 
nostalgia. The Catholic Chapel is also used by Protestants and Orthodox, 
who form about forty per cent of the camp. Each of these three confessions 
has its own youth group and organisation. The children look as bonny and as 
lively as children anywhere. There is an elementary school with 145 pupils, 
and a Kindergarten with sixty-six, for which parents have to make a small 
contribution. The British Organisation, “ Aid to European Refugees ” 
(formerly better known as “ Aid to Displaced Persons ”’) has taken a special 
interest in this, as in most other activities of Stadl Paura. British parents have 
been collecting fairy-tale pictures and maps, to brighten the walls of this brave 
little school. Some equipment has already been sent out to its three teachers, 
all of them refugees. 

The main strategy of refugee relief is, during 1956, being directed towards 
what are known as “ Permanent Solutions.”” It is hoped to close many camps, 
by providing normal housing in flats or houses, and to integrate as many as 
possible of the refugees into the economic life of Austria. Training is being 
provided for the young; and re-habilitation for the older refugee, unemploy- 
able owing to his years of idleness. Those who were farmers in their country of 
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origin are being encouraged to become peasant proprietors. A great all-out effort 
towards professional education and permanent settlement is being made by 
both the United Nations and the Voluntary Agencies, Catholic and Protestant. 
The rehabilitation of Stadl Paura is being rendered easier by the good relations 
between camp officials and social workers and the existence of a keen and 
harmonious committee of its refugees. A carpenter’s workshop is being 
equipped, and an attempt being made to build up a good sewing-room, as 
many of the young Y.W.C.A. members are eager to knit for the old and the 
sick. The Head Teacher has plans for a first-rate physical training centre, 
though hampered by the high cost of sports equipment in Austria and lack of 
funds to buy this. This re-habilitation of the young he regards as the First 
Priority. Idleness, frustration, the feeling of being unwanted on the margins 
of life, are the enemies which turn potential good citizens into the hangers-on 
of the canteen and the local Communist agent. The most ambitious plans are 
those being made by a group of some fifty families within the camp. These 
aim at leaving the huts and constructing a “‘ Family Dwelling.” This would 
remove them and their children from the enervating conditions of camp life, 
and would enable each of them to have a smail kitchen garden, and to 
be reasonably self-supporting. Many of them come from farming families, 
and are most anxious to be able to keep some hens ora pig. This they are not 
allowed to do, while in camp. It 1s projects such as these—initiated by the 
refugees themselves—which show ow much sound and healthy ambition still 
remains among the Forgotten Folk. The greatest American expert on 
emigration has assured us that the principal barrier to new life overseas or in 
Europe is not only sickness, but also prolonged idleness and reliance on others. 
This produces the devitalising Camp Psychosis. This StadI‘Paura plan might 
well be the nucleus of a whole strategy of re-habilitation: a growing-point 
from which new life may spring for scores of thousands. 
RICHARD RUSSELL 


RED LETTER DAYS 


* ELL him,” says Sophonisba, “ that I could have died in a happier 
frame of mind if my funeral rites had not followed so closely on the 
ceremony of our nuptials,” and, without flinching, she drained the cup 

of poison. This is one of the most astonishing meetings on record. In Livy’s 

account of the Second Punic War we read how Massinissa, a Numidian prince 
in alliance with the Romans, captures a rival Numidian prince, Syphax, who 
has lately taken the side of Carthage. Massinissa brings the news to the 
palace of Syphax. Queen Sophonisba meets him on the threshold and so 
utterly beguiles him “ propiusque blanditias oratio esset quam preces ”’ that he 
then and there enters into matrimony with her to prevent her from falling 
into Roman hands. It is after Scipio has soundly reproved Massinissa for the 
rashness of his act that he sends his bride the goblet of poison, knowing that 
only thus can he honour the promise he has made to her that she shall not be 
taken captive to Rome. 

Erasmus recalls a surprise encounter whilst he was acting as tutor to young 

William Blount :—‘“* Thomas More visited me. . . and for recreation we walked 

to the next village (Eltham). All the royal children were being brought up 
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there with the exception of Arthur, the eldest. When we came to the fore- 
court of the Palace the retinue was assembled... . Henry, aged nine, stood in 
the centre carrying himself with natural, regal dignity and also displaying a 
loftiness of mind allied to a remarkable degree of culture. On his right stood 
Margaret, eleven years old, who afterwards married King James of Scotland. 
On his left Mary, aged four, busy at her play. Edward was still an infant in 
arms. More... greeted the young Henry under whose rule England now 
prospers, and presented him with some complimentary composition. As I 
was not anticipating a visit of this nature I had nothing to offer, but promised 
that at a future date | would furnish him with a piece of writing which might 
interest him. In the meantime, however, I was a little annoyed with More for 
having put me at this disadvantage by not warning me beforehand; the more so 
as during lunch the boy sent me a note challenging me to pen him something.” 

Izaak Walton in his Lives relates the curiously pathetic case of the saintly 
Mr. Richard Hooker who became persuaded by a certain Mrs. Churchmans, 
who had cured him of his late distemper and cold, “ that it was best for him 
to have a Wife that might prove a Nurse to him.”” Moreover, “* he trusted her 
to choose for him, promising upon a fair summons to return to London, and 
accept of her choice; and he did so in that or about the year following (1582). 

And in this condition he continued about a year, in which time his two 
Pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Cranmer, took a journey to see their Tutor, 
where they found him with a Book in his hand (it was the Odes of Horace) 
he being then like humble and innocent Abel, tending his small allotment of 
Sheep in a common field, which he told his Pupils he was forced to do then, 
for that his Servant was gone home to Dine, and assist his Wife to do some 
necessary household business.” 

Boswell’s meeting with Dr. Johnson in Mr. Davies’ back parlour is 
already legendary. His method was always one of direct attack. He writes 
during his Grand Tour 

(Motiers) Val de Travers 
3 December, 1764 
** My dear Dempster, 

Where am I now, think you? In the village which contains Rousseau. 
I arrived here this day at noon from Nefdchatel, in order to wait upon the 
Wild Philosopher. | had heard all that could be said of his being difficult of 
access, but I was not a bit discouraged. I wrote him a letter which I was sure 
would recommend me, for | told him my character and claimed his regard as 
what I had title to. | wrote with manly confidence, and told him I was not 
afraid to stand the test of his penetration . . . . Dempster, I have been with 
him. I have been most politely received. Would you see easy elegance, see 
the author of Héloise.” 

Lady Blessington’s words, in another connection, are almost an echo of 
these. With her, however, anticipation was happier than realization. In 
Genoa in 1823, she makes the following entry in her diary:—** And am I in 
the same town with Byron? And to-morrow I may perhaps behold him ! ! ! 
I never felt before the same impatient longing to see anyone known to me 
only by his works. I hope he may not be fat, as Moore described him at 
Venice; for a fat poet is an anomaly in my opinion. Well, well, to-morrow I 
may know what he is like; and now to bed to sleep away the fatigues of my 
journey.” To-morrow came. We know that they sat for a long while in 
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Byron’s study looking over the garden towards the sea; but her diary bears 
this bald statement:—‘* I have seen Lord Byron; and am disappointed.” 

In a letter to his father from Prevesa in Albania in 1839, Disraeli betrays a 
quite unexpected naiveté:—‘* Next morning we paid a visit to Kalio Bey, the 
Governor, once the wealthiest, and now one of the most powerful, Albanian 
nobles . . . . | cannot describe to you the awe with which I first entered the 
divan of a great Turk, or the curious feelings with which, for the first time in 
my life, I found myself squatting on the right hand of a Bey, smoking an 
amber-mouthed chibouque, drinking coffee, and paying him compliments 
through an interpreter.” 

Lamartine’s tactics are, as would be supposed, very much in character. 
In his Souvenirs pendant un Voyage en Orient he transcribes the letter he sent 
to Lady Hester Stanhope:—* Milady, I am a traveller as you are and a 
stranger to the East. I have come as you did merely to see the country, its 
ruins and the evidence of God’s handiwork. I have just arrived in Syria 
with my family. One of the most interesting days of my tour would be the 
day on which I made the acquaintance of a woman who is herself one of the 
marvels of the East.’’ Lady Hester was at that time (1833) a recluse in complete 
isolation, yet she melted before these advances. He was summoned to her 
presence, and as he entered “* Asseyons-nous et causons’”’ were her words 
“Nous sommes déja amis.” Lamartine was profoundly moved by his 
interview. He has given us a description of a fabulous domain and a glimpse 
of the arab mare which was destined, Lady Hester hoped, to carry the 
Messiah. 

Rainer Maria Rilke, the German poet, had ardently desired as early as 1900 
to know Rodin at close quarters. On August Ist, 1902, on the eve of his 
departure for Paris, he had already written to the sculptor:—* All my life 
has changed now that I know that you are really ‘ mon Maitre.” The day on 
which I see you will be the happiest day of my life.” Rilke’s hopes came to 
pass—the Master received him in friendly fashion and spoke to him of the 
fundamentals of his art. On September 11th Rilke writes:—‘* I came to see 
you not only to study but to ask you * how must one live?’ And your reply 
was * By working.’ [can understand that quite well. I feel that to work is to 
live without death. I am full of joy and gratitude.” 

There is a remarkable record of a meeting with Dame Edith Sitwell in the 
journal of Denton Welch. This young writer of extraordinary promise was 
injured whilst cycling at the age of twenty. He died in 1948 after struggling 
for thirteen years in the face of mortal illness to express a whole lifetime of 
individual thought and experience. “Into the rather drab hall of the Sesame 
Club, basket chairs, ugliness; in a fright that I might not recognize Edith 
Sitwell. Sitting down, feeling embarrassed with the other old women there. 
So incurious on the surface; yet I felt watching. ‘* Miss Sitwell will be down 
in a moment Sir.” The waiting almost too much. Then the tall figure dressed 
all in black, black trilby, Spanish witch’s hat, black cloak, black satin dress to 
the ankles and two huge aquamarine rings. Wonderful rings on powder- 
white hands . . . . Down the long passage, this figure sweeping in front. 
Everything arranged for me. * You will have Gin and French or Bronx?’ 
‘Gin and French, please.’ Nervousness gaining on me. ‘ Now about your 
new book, when is it appearing? ”’ 

A “ progress’ marked by red letter meetings must not end at such a 
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poignant stage. The poet gives advice:— 

“ Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 

Journeys end in lovers meeting . . . 
Shall it be Odysseus after his escape from the wine-dark sea, as he awakens and 
sees Nausicaa of the white arms playing ball with her maidens, while the newly 
washed clothes are spread along the sea-shore to dry? Or Abelard rigid in the 
shadow of the door at the sight of Héloise?_ Helen Waddell has shown her to 
us: “ she wore green, girdled low; her hair fell on either side the oval of her 
face and swung in long plaits to her knee. One of the dead queens alive and 
young, the stone queens for the west portal of Chartres; one of them, the 
loveliest and saddest wore her hair so. But here there was no sadness yet.” 

Rather let the seal be set with the pastoral encounter which occasioned a 
steadfastness that knows no parallel: “ And while he yet spake with them, 
Rachel came with her father’s sheep: for she kept them. And it came to pass, 
when Jacob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban his mother’s brother, and 
the sheep of Laban his mother’s brother, that Jacob went near, and rolled the 
stone from the well’s mouth, and watered the flock of Laban his mother’s 
brother. And Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept.” 
BERYL GASTER 


” 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF OTRANTO 


TRANTO, far down in the “ heel”’ of Italy, has made history in its 

time; now it lies sleepily tucked into the tip of its peninsula and appears 

to the traveller approaching by road or rail to be on an island. The 
illusion is strengthened by the bridge that spans a small river, dividing the 
hill on which the city stands from the northerly mainland. Across the bridge 
the road divides, the older part to trace the outer perimeter of the walls which 
would fall sheer to the sea but for the protection of the bastion of the road, 
and the other newer way to climb steeply past modern villas to the Castle on 
the summit of the hill. The outer road splits again beyond a shady little 
piazza, and, a narrow winding alley, plunges into the city under a round- 
topped arch showing traces of Saracen architecture, to lead upwards to the 
Cathedral and on past it to the crest of the hill and the Castle. The streets of 
the old city are narrow, paved lanes up which an occasional car does force its 
way, but where pedestrians, pack mules, even bicycles are more suitable. 
One can easily picture these tortuous alleys, all leading upwards, during a 
siege when they were thronged with citizens hurrying to man the walls, and 
with women carrying food and ammunition to their men above. The walls, 
solid structures many feet thick, strengthened with enormous squat towers, 
are still to be found encrusted with later houses, encircling the town. 

The great eleventh century cathedral is a startling discovery so far from the 
usual guide-book haunts. It has one of the finest crypts in Italy, built on a 
lower terrace than the cathedral so that it gets full daylight. The forty-one 
sixth century pillars of this crypt, supporting its slightly pointed arches, are all 
of different stone or marble; some are fluted, some smooth, others carved in 
low relief, and no two capitals are alike. They were brought from pagan 
temples of which there must have been a great many in the district. It is 
thought that in the sixth century the crypt was put to pagan uses when the 
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cathedral was almost entirely destroyed and Otranto and all the region reverted 
to barbarism. The crypt is about nine feet high and beneath the floor the 
shafts of the pillars go down to a depth of as much again. On the walls there 
are remains of some superb Byzantine frescoes, all of which, together with the 
rest of the walls and even the altar cloth, have suffered deplorably from initial- 
scratchers. In the nave there is an exceptionally interesting mosaic floor, 
clearly dated 1166, showing the Tree of Life. It is a fine work of an unknown 
Otrantese artist. At the west door the roots of the Tree are supported on 
elephants and surrounded by all the activities of man. The Signs of the 
Zodiac and the agricultural labours of each month are in the sky above the 
topmost branches of the Tree at the foot of the steps leading to the choir. 
Primitive and rather faded, but still very vivid, it covers the whole floor of the 
great nave with its rather large tesserae. The columns of the nave, of deep 
grey-green marble with varying capitals, are also from Roman temples. 
The greatest treasure is the magnificent sixteenth century High Altar in solid 
silver. It is only shown on special feast days and is usually screened by a 
painted wooden frontal. It is a work of great splendour and richness of 
design, moulded in high relief. But the real spirit of Otranto is embodied in 
the Chapel of the Martyrs, the most southerly of the chapels in the choir. 
It is a sight only for those who are not easily horrified. Behind inlaid wooden 
shutters are preserved in flat glass cases covering the entire wall space the 
skulls and bones of the eight hundred Martyrs of Otranto, the men who died 
for Christianity after the capitulation of the city to the Turks in 1480. Twelve 
hundred citizens were killed in the fifteen-day siege in July, 1480, during which 
the tiny city defended itself against a force of Turks which was overwhelming 
even if it did not reach the legendary number of twenty thousand men. 
Finally the Turks breached the walls and the city was given over to pillage. 
Women and girls were carried off to slavery, leaving only a few old people and 
small children in the ruined town. Eight hundred wounded, old men and 
youths were herded to the hill still known as the Martyr’s Hill just outside the 
city and there put to death. 

On this hill is a chapel called La Minerva, built on the site of a temple to 
that goddess, and there are preserved the names of nearly all the Otrantesi 
who were martyred on | 1th August, 1480, or who died in the wars of those 
terrible years. Among the names one may find a Teodorico Tedescho, his 
origin self-evident, a Luigi Castromediano, a possible ancestor of that great 
patriot prominent in the Neapolitan revolts against the Spanish Bourbons, 
and most pathetic of all ‘* Barlebei Carnefice, convertito.”. About Barlebei 
there is a legend. He is said to have been carried off as a child in a Turkish 
raid upon Italian shores, brought up as a Moslem and trained as a soldier. 
Standing in the ranks of the Ottoman army on that fatal August day memory 
suddenly stirred in Barlebei as the massacre began. A miracle occurred. 
The decapitated corpse of Primaldo, heroic citizen of Otranto who had led 
the band of victims to the Minerva Hill, rose from its kneeling position to its 
feet and there remained upright, resisting all the efforts of the Turks to throw 
it down. Barlebei hesitated no longer; he flung himself from the ranks, 
crying, “ Long live the Faith of Christ! I, too, 1 ama Christian!’ He was 
immediately cut down, but he has never been forgotten by Otranto. The 
city has literally never recovered from the shock of that dreadful day of nearly 
five hundred years ago. Till then a prosperous port it sank with its almost 
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extinguished population to the status of a small fishing village, and such it still 
remains, though the magnificent cathedral still gives testimony to its former 
greatness. Every year a service in the Minerva chapel commemorates the 
glorious dead—not, as the visitor might expect of the last two wars, but of that 
terrible summer of 1480. The chapel in the cathedral enshrines their bones; 
a locked reliquary in the same chapel preserves pieces of the skin, some fingers, 
hair, even part of the viscera of the Martyrs, which the sacristan will proudly 
show you. But that is not all; the memory is far more alive than that, It is 
almost a cult. 

I was waiting for the evening train at the station which is built on the rising 
ground north of the city, and while I gazed back over Otranto now glowing in 
sunset colour I fell into conversation with an Otranto girl going back to her 
secretarial job in Lecce. | asked her whether the city had been damaged at all 
in the war. She replied at once, “* Oh, yes, very badly. Otranto is only half 
the size it once was.” | seemed to remember hearing those words somewhere 
recently. Surely it was the oid gentleman I had met in the Cathedral who had 
told me the story of the martyrs? Had he not said “* Otranto is only half the 
size it was”’ apropos of the effects of the Turkish massacre? Persisting, 
thinking perhaps the girl had not understood my Italian, | asked who was 
responsible. The Germans? The Americans? The British? She answered 
quite simply, “ / Turchi!” And then I realised that as after a shattering blow 
a person’s brain may be permanently affected, so the brain of the Otrantesi 
can never grasp the importance of any other war than that one which brought 
them the appalling disaster of August, 1480. They may go away to work but 
when they come home again it is always that atmosphere that absorbs them; 
they can never get away from it. No wonder that Otranto seems to a 
traveller like something not quite in this world, and what a fascinating place 
it is! CECILIA KNOWLES 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ZIMBABWE RUINS 


F the many remarkable ancient ruins discovered in Southern Rhodesia, 

none are more massively built, more extensive and better preserved 

than those at Zimbabwe. Situated some 200 miles east of Bulawayo, 
and about 170 miles south of the capital of Southern Rhodesia, namely 
Salisbury, the ruins constitute one of the unexplained mysteries of the Dark 
Continent. The actual word Zimbabwe is of Bantu origin and means 
“house of stones” and is really applicable to any of the 500 odd smaller 
ruins in Southern Rhodesia, but is by custom associated with the largest site, 
discussed in this article. The Great Zimbabwe Ruins may be divided into 
three distinct groups: the Great Temple, the Hill Ruins, consisting of a 
structure known as the Acropolis, and the Valley Ruins. The Great or 
elliptical temple is today nothing more thana corral. It is doubly misnamed 
and is neither elliptical nor is it, or ever was, a temple. Its interior, open to 
the sky like the rest of the ruins, has been much destroyed by the ravages of 
gold seekers and amateur excavators. The most striking features are the 
extremely massive outer walls, about sixteen feet thick at their widest part and 
more than thirty feet high in places, and a stone cone almost forty feet high 
which seems to indicate the religious character of the building as a whole. 
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Like the surrounding walls, the cone is built of small granite blocks, is solid 
throughout—a fact which is evidence of its purely symbolical character. 
Under it archaeologists have found such interesting and diverse objects as 
iron bands, well made gold beads, fragments of bronze wire bangles and 
implements. Courses of dark stone are introduced into adjacent walls, 
evidently for ornamental purposes, though no inscriptions or hieroglyphics 
have been found. Also lacking are any objects which could definitely be 
identified with any one of the people of antiquity. The Zimbabwe Ruins were 
vaguely known to early Arabian and Portuguese explorers but it was as late 
as 1868 that their discovery was attributed to the hunter Adam Renders. 
Some authorities have claimed that the Zimbabwe Ruins are of Indian origin, 
while others claim them to be a masterpiece of local native tribes. Arabs in 
search of gold have also been suggested as the architects of the mysterious and 
seemingly purposeless arrangement of rock in the wilderness. 

They have been dated as far back as 3,000 years and identified with the 
ancient Ophir from which King Solomon obtained his gold. Various authors 
have ascribed the ruins to the Sabaeans, the Phoenicians and other civilisations 
of antiquity. Highly trained archaeologists, visiting the ruins at the turn of 
the century, suggested as late as aA.D.1550. In the fortified area of the Acro- 
polis man-made walls are cleverly blended with giant boulders. This 
Acropolis on Zimbabwe Hill, towers above the Temple and, like it, is 
crudely built and entirely unsymmetrical. Nowhere are the walls absolutely 
plumb and vary in breadth from place to place. The fact that no written 
characters have ever been found but only badly carved herring bone patterns 
seem to prove at least that the people who built here were unacquainted with 
writing of any kind. It has been estimated that more than 1,000 ounces of gold 
ornaments were found in and taken from the Ruins since its discovery almost 
100 years ago. In the Acropolis iron spear heads, daggers, rings, axe-heads 
and pots have been found. Gold wire, bronze bangles, coloured glass beads 
and objects indicating phallic worship have been unearthed through the 
years. Some of these objects are today housed in the Queen Victoria 
Memorial Museum and the National Museum, the former in Salisbury, the 
latter in Bulawayo. Zimbabwe Hill, on which the Acropolis stands, is little 
more than 200 feet above the Temple, but is very steep and scarcely accessible. 
On the surrounding walls of this enigmatic structure were at one time pillars 
of soap-stone, surmounted by beautifully carved figures of birds, but these 
have now disappeared. Some of these carvings have been recovered from 
nearby native dwellings and can be seen today in the Cape Town Museum, 
in the Union of South Africa. These birds today provide the motif for the 
crest of the Rhodesian coat of arms as well as for the Rhodesian one shilling 
piece. 

Early treasure seekers in general did considerable damage to the fabric of 
the ruins which ha at some time suffered from inevitable deterioration. 
Restoration work has been carried out from time to time, done as far as 
possible in accordance with the original patterns. From the abundance of 
worked gold in various forms and fragments of crucibles used for smelting 
it, it is evident that Zimbabwe was intimately connected with the ancient gold 
mining industry and may even have been a collection centre for gold, and other 
merchandise such as slaves. From here it is 230 miles to the greatest port of 
East Africa in medieval times—Sofala. The ruins have not as yet been com- 
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pletely excavated and there is still hope that future investigations may solve the 
riddle of Zimbabwe. If any further discoveries are made it is likely that the 
Valley of Ruins situated between the Elliptical Temple and the Acropolis 
will provide them, as these in particular have not as yet been fully explored. 
These valley ruins consist of small buildings. perhaps the dwellings of the 
traders who bartered the gold brought in from. the distant mines. These 
ruins have given up their share of phallic emblems, reminiscent of ancient 
Greece, carvings of hawklike birds, gold objects and strange bowls. Rider 
Haggard, author of the famous novel She made this area, the valley of ruins, 
“ the dead city ” of his well known story. A particularly interesting point is 
that a number of talc posts have been found, one of which is surmounted 
by a carved bird as well as a crocodile. It has been suggested that they are 
“totem posts,” similar to those of the American Indians. 

Competent authorities have considered the ruins in general to be allied to 
the megalithic monuments of which famous Stonehenge in the United 
Kingdom may be instanced as a type. The civilisation of the builders has 
been compared with that of the South American Aztecs though not so 
advanced. Like the Aztecs of Mexico they appear to have worked in copper 
and gold, employing tools of stone. Their religion, whoever they were, seems 
to have been the worship of natural powers, probably recognising the emblems 
of those powers in the sun, moon and stars. Conventional representations 
of the sun are seen on several objects that have been unearthed, and the pillars 
found inserted in the tops of walls may have had some astronomical signific- 
ance. For three-quarters of a century speculation and investigations have 
failed to show conclusively who built Zimbabwe, or when and the granite dry- 
masonry walls remain to intrigue the imagination. Meanwhile the mere fact 
that the origins of these survivals of the past are hidden in the mists of time 
casts an added spell over the ruin-strewed valley. PETER HOLZ 
Johannesburg. 
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THE EVERGREEN 


The language of light is green 

And in this tongue I send you messages. 

Although we may not meet, the way between 

Is leafed with words; meaning unfolds and grows 
Through white and leafless silences that lie 

Bare as the Winter of expectancy. 

Not dead but sleeping—this much knowledge knows: 


Hope is an evergreen that cannot die. 
PHOEBE HESKETH 





THE RAPE OF HUNGARY 


On this world of bestial strife, 
Hate, oppression, greed, and flame 
There is still a single star 

Where, enthroned, the mercies are, 
Where in gentleness is Life— 

Love is its all-shining name. 


Clouds obscure its light’s appeal; 
Man's own hand the curtain draws 
In between his Maker's mind 

And the loveliness designed 

For his guidance—he should kneel, 
Humbly ask himself the cause. 


Could he but on spirit rise, 
He has all dominion’s might: 
As the angels are, could he, 
Lifted in humanity, 

Be a glory, gain Life’s prize, 
Not be overwhelmed in Night. 


All things to his hand are given, 
Heroism, ecstasy: 

Let us pray that light will break 
Through the gloom Earth's evils make; 
Man still struggles up towards Heaven— 
And the end is victory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, Contemporary Review 


Dear Sir, I was astonished to read in your October 
issue the grossly misleading and factually inaccurate 
assessment of the late Cardina! Griffin, made by your 
contributor Mr. Robert Sencourt Comment of 
course is free, but no author is at liberty to buttress his 
opinions by factual misstatements and I trust that you 
will allow me to correct some of his most flagrant 
inaccuracies. 


In the very first sentence of the article a mistake 
appears since your contributor states that the Cardinal 
died on August 19th whereas the actual date of his 
death was August 20th, the feast of his patron St. 
Bernard. The writer then goes on to assert that the 
Cardinal possessed neither a brain nor a person- 
ality.” As to the Cardinal's rain,” intellectual 
ability was one of his most marked characteristics 
throughout his career. Both at Oscott and at the 
Venerable English College in Rome he was amongst 
the outstanding students of his time: he graduated 
from the Gregorian University in Rome with a 
doctorate both in Divinity and Canon Law: his later 
social writings and sermons were stamped with the 
mark of a mind both original and profound Mr 
Sencourt’s strictures on the Cardinal's “ personality ” 
are equally false since his warmth, his kindness, and 
his approachability were uni sally acknowledged, 
while the later tribute which ev he pays to his 
personal qualities makes nonsense of his preliminary 
denigration 








irdinal had “ little 
itmosphere and 


Having announced that the ¢ 
understanding of the general re 
culture of England”—for whi extraordinary 
accusation he produces not one word substantia- 
tion—the author goes on to censure the Cardinal's 
conduct in handling the negotiations which he 
conducted with Mr. Butler over the Catholic schools 
of England in 1944. In fact the ¢ ils negotiating 
skill was never shown to better advantage and al- 
though he failed to achieve a just settlement he 
obtained better terms for the schools than any 
previous Archibishop of Westminste Could any 
man have done more? 


Mr. Sencourt shows the same blindness to reality 
when he states that the Cardinal was unsympathetic 
to the Anglican position, found no place for Anglican 
clergymen in positions of trust in his diocese—save for 
Monsignor Gordon Wheeler, and that by his rigidity 
he strengthened the militant Protestantism of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In fact the Cardinal took 
a constant interest in Anglican difficulties, was always 
available with advice and help, and placed many 
convert clergymen in positions high authority 
including not only Mer. Wheeler, but Mer. Tomlin- 
son, Mer. Vernon Johnson and Mer. Goulder, to 
name only a few. But perhaps the most convincing 
testimony of his attitude to Anglicans is the presence 
today of twelve students at the Beda College in Rome, 
all of them destined for the Archdiocese of West- 
minster, and nine of them of whom are Anglican 
converts. As for strengthening Archbishop Fisher's 
“ militant Protestantism whate that may mean 
—nothing could be less true since face of all that 
prelate’s attacks on the Roman ( lic Church the 
Cardinal retained a charitable sil ind never once 
abandoned his Christian forbe and courtesy in 


face of the utmost provocati When Dr. Fisher 
condemned the arrest of the Primate of Poland 
Cardinal Griffin wrote him a personal letter of 





appreciation. Two days later in mstances of the 
maximum publicity Dr. Ff er mended the 
aemic pamphlet “ Infallible | acies "* to the 


Church of England. Cardinal! Griffin never replied 

I will pass over the reference to the families of the 
Cardinal's suite save for an e ssion of amazement 
that it should appear in the ns of a reputable 
journal. I cannot ignore the imputation passed on the 
integrity of the Cardinal's me il advisers, namely 
that “ clever doctors " erroneously persuaded him to 
believe that he was cured. Such a statement is not 
only false but defamatory and therefore actionable 
The Cardinal's doctors never concealed from him the 
nature of his illness and the Cardinal at all times was 
fully aware of its dangers. It is, however, some evidence 


of their skiil that from January, 1951, until November, 





1955, despite minor setbacks, the Cardinal suffered 
no prolonged period of ill health. 


The Cardinal's contribution to his Church and his 
Country is for history to assess. We can, however, 
make a preliminary judgement based on the results of 
his reign. The Catholic Church in England was never 
so flourishing as at the time of his death. Clergy, 
laity, churches, schools had all reached record figures 
In every notice and article that has appeared con- 
cerning the Cardinal, only one—that in your columns 

~has failed to pay tribute to the Cardinal's part in 
achieving this result. Alone your journal! has been 
the vehicle for an attack on his memory. In the 
interests of truth and justice his friends are bound to 
protest, but perhaps the last word may, in this case, 
be left to him. “I crave the forgiveness,” he wrote 
in his will, “ of those who I have in any way injured 
and with a full heart forgive those who may have 
injured me.” The words are those of a great man 


Yours faithfully, 
NORMAN St. JoHN-STevas 


To The Editor, Contemporary Review 


Dear Sir, The above letter almost answers itself. It 
hardly does a service to Cardinal! Griffin to whom I 
paid my tribute, referring to his academic career, his 
doctorate, his successes in Birmingham, his being 
early selected for a Bishop, his cheerfulness, his 
likeableness, his warmth of heart, his journeys 
abroad and his success in administration. I mentioned 
no defect in his character, nor would I have done so 
had I known of any I referred to the privileged 
opportunities of his life in Rome and his loyalty both 
to the Crown of England and to the Holy See. Yet 
this tribute is referred to as denigration causing pain 
to his entourage! Denigration? Does not the 
writer use the words “ Brain” and “ Personality ’ 
in a sense dilferent from mine”? He refers to cordiality 
to converts of which I delight to hear, for it reflects 
the grace and charity of Holy Church If, in the 
course of years, His Eminence showed more of that 
spirit of understanding and conciliation which some 
felt not manifest on other occasions, so much the 


better. Not all non-Catholics—-and in the Contemp- 
orary Review I was writing for them—had the 
impression that during his term at Westminster 


relations with other denominations were improved 
It is here that many see the opportunity for his 
successor. The old hatred of Catholicism has died out 
in most men. And a presentation of the Catholic 
religion, not so much in the novel terms of Lisieux and 
Lourdes which some Catholics and most Protestants 
fail to understand, but in its central and immemorial 
doctrines, in its liturgical immediacy, in its faithful- 
ness to the New Testament with St. Peter and St. Paul 
completing the revelation of the Son of God; and in 
use of all those masterpieces of Catholic worship and 
culture which England as a whole has preserved, 
cherished and amplified from the days of St 
Augustine—all this would surely prove to the English 
speaking world in the years to come an immense and 
welcome benefit and blessing. The suggestion that I 
laid an imputation on the integrity of the Cardinal's 
doctors is fantastic. I made a courteous reference to 
their ability in treating a patient whose health was 
undermined and whose malady proved incurable 
Is it possible that a false meaning read into words of 
brevity accounts for the tone of the letter? If so, 
the writer should be warned that excuse can suggest 
an accusation that was never made, as a panegyric 
undermines confidence in a person too sedulously 
praised My tribute to the Cardinal was made 
because others, though I mentioned their praise, were 
weakened by overstatement. My impression of him 
was based on no direct intercourse, but on expressions 
of opinion from clergy highly placed in Rome and 
England as well as from non-Catholics whose attitude 
towards Westminster should be taken into account 
None doubted the ability of his doctors nor his own 
zeal, though, as the sentence from his will shows, 
he was sometimes at issue with his critics. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ropert Sencourt 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 


Felix Gross adds another volume to the substantial list of biographies of Rhodes. 
It is based, so we are told, on new material. This material is not quoted in 
the text but presumably appears in the bibliography which is still to be published. 
The absence of references is unfortunate, since Mr. Gross takes a far from conven- 
tional view of his subject, which the reader would be glad to see reinforced by specific 
mention of the sources. The Rhodes that emerges from this book is by no means a 
lovable character, and hardly an admirable one. Big, no doubt, and the author 
quotes with approval W. T. Stead’s application of the adjective “ great.” But 
however good his ends, his means were corrupt, and he had a dangerous power of 
corrupting others. Indeed, one of the most disconcerting aspects of his career, 
especially the Charter part of it, was the degre in which he was able to enlist key 
officials on his side. Robinson the High Commissioner, Bower the Imperial 
Secretary, Shippard the Resident Commissioner, all were in Rhodes’ pocket. I do 
not, however, agree with Mr. Gross when he includes J. S. Moffat and Newton in the 
band. Moffat held no particular brief for Rhodes. He supported the Rudd 
Concession only because he thought that one single concessionaire was better than 
the collection of riff-raff with whom he had to rub shoulders at the court of Lobengula 
every day. Newton turned a blind eye to the preparations for the Jameson Raid 
because he thought it was all part of imperial policy. His evasions afterwards were 
due to his loyalty to his superiors, including Robinson, who by that time was 
double-crossing everybody all round. 

The Rudd Concession and its consequences had many shabby features and Mr. 
Gross is at no pains to conceal them. In fact the more one considers the foundation 
of Rhodesia in detail the more one is forced to the conclusion after awarding full 
marks for the boldness of the undertaking and for the hardihood of the pioneers, 
that of all the principal actors the only honest ones were Robinson’s successor Loch 
and Lobengula himself. In these proceedings the Imperial Government, always 
seeking to shuffle off responsibility on to someone else, whether it be the Cape 
Colony or the B.S.A. Company, must also bear its share of the blame. Warren, the 
very embodiment of the “* Imperial Factor,” and Mackenzie, the advocate of direct 
British intervention, had just laid the foundations of Bechuanaland. Who knows 
what these two men, the upright soldier and the fearless missionary (Mr. Gross 
does far less than justice to either), with their ardour and their transparent sincerity, 
might have accomplished in Matabeleland, if they had been sent there and given 
proper backing? Colonization would have probably been slower, but it would at 
least have been free of the taint of the stock market—and perhaps of the smell of 
blood. Mr. Gross might have been more severe towards the Boers, who, after all, 
wanted the same things as Rhodes and were just as ruthless in their pursuit of them. 
The only difference was that they were unsuccessful. As to the Raid, Mr. Gross is 
probably right in imputing to ali concerned far fuller knowledge than was later 
admitted, though here again one would have welcomed some footnotes of evidence. 
He is properly scathing about the inquiry at Westminster. Altogether this is a 
challenging book which, while confirming the worst fears of some, will probably 
draw indignant protests from others. 

It is perhaps impertinent, not having read Father Huddleston’s book, to criticize 
Alexander Steward’s refutation of it. Crusading priests do sometimes damage their 
case by inattention to facts and for all I know Mr. Steward may be right when on 
occasion he takes Mr. Huddleston up on the score of inaccuracy; nor would anyone 
dispute that the South African Government have done much to improve the lot of 
the black man on the material plane. In this regard Mr. Steward assembles some 
impressive material. But I understand that in addition to concrete wrongs Father 
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Huddleston attacks the mental attitude of the white South African towards his black 
fellow citizen, and to this there is unhappily no satisfactory reply. However, what 
there is to be said Mr. Steward says plainly and well and the least that anyone with 
pretensions to speak about South Africa can do is to read his book. 

Mr. Wright is a Negro of American descent who has visited the Gold Coast in 
order “* to subject a slice of African life to close scrutiny in terms of concepts that one 
would use in observing life anywhere.’’ Whatever this may mean, it is certain that 
Mr. Wright's investigation has not gone far below the surface. He reminds one of 
the American subaltern who, after lecturing an Australian brigadier on the virtues of 
liberty, wound up by telling that almost apoplectic officer not to worry, because after 
the war the U.S.A. would force England to give Australia her freedom. Mr. Wright 
takes the conventional American view of any British colony, practically unchanged 
since the Boston Tea Party. Though he criticises British policy freely, there is no 
evidence that he took the opportunity of finding out from any British official of 
standing what that policy purports to be. His attitude towards the less westernized 
Africans is impertinent and contemptuously patronising. The book ends with 
several pages of advice to Dr. Nkrumah on the art of government which, if followed, 
would either provoke a famine or a well-justified rebellion or both. 

Mr. Padmore, a Negro from the West Indies and a well known publicist, records 
the rise of contemporary Negro political movements and seeks to assess their role in 
modern Africa. He contends that the coming struggle for Africa will be between the 
two isms which make up his title. He makes it clear that he is on the side of pan- 
Africanism, a system based on a common citizenship with absolute equality, which 
will ultimately develop into a united states of Africa. Mr. Padmore is biassed and 
much of what he says does not bear examination, but he has at least made a serious 
attempt to look into the future and he reflects the opinion of a certain class of edu- 
cated African. The book is therefore of some importance, and should be read by all 
who wish to keep abreast of African opinion. A. SILLERY 
Rhodes of Africa. By Felix Gross. Cassell. 25s. 

You are wrong Father Huddleston. By Alexander Steward. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


Black Power. By Richard Wright. Dennis Dobson. 25s. 
Pan Africanism or Communism. By George Padmore. Dennis Dobson. 25s. 


A MAKER OF INDIA 


Towards the close of the seventeenth century Shivaji, a Maratha of the military 
caste, had laid the foundations of a Maratha empire in Central India. Fifty years 
later a Maratha military confederacy dominated the greater part of the country. 
Control of this great development had, however, passed from the military chiefs 
into the hands of the Chitpavan Brahmans whose leader, known as the Peshwa, was 
responsible for the administration. This Brahman clan, gifted with outstanding 
ability, almost monopolized it. So impressive was the position the Chitpavans won 
for themselves that Mr. Tahmankar tells us in the book under review that “ many 
scholars assert (and with good reason) that the Peshwas would still have ruled over 
India today, if the British had not appeared on the scene to oust them.”” Power 
corrupts; corruption, misrule and inefficiency, paralysed the Peshwa Government; 
the result was chaos over half the country. The British had to intervene, by 1818 
the Peshwa regime had dissolved. 

It is against this historical background that Tilak a Chitpavan Brahman, appears 
on the political scene in India in the ’eighties of last century. He dreamed of a 
return of Maratha supremacy and that dream inspired his political life. “* Swaraj 
is my birthright and I will have it.”” His activities in the political field up to his 
death in 1920 are sketched by Mr. Tahmankar. There was, with Tilak, no question 
of co-operating with the British regime: his object, Mr. Tahmankar tells us, was 
“ to destroy the hypnotic spell which had made the people of the country accept the 
omnipotence of their rulers, and a kind of faith in their altruism.” He was in 
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opposition to the Moderates, many of them, the Gokalis Bannerjis, Mehtas, in the 
Indian Congress, of equal ability and popular appeal to his own; he opposed the 
Child Marriage Bill of 1891 which raised the age of consent to twelve, because it was 
Government sponsored. “ Let reforms wait till Swaraj.””. To win over the masses he 
introduced the cult of Shivaji and of the elephant god, Ganesh; in his newspaper the 
Kesari which had a wide circulation, he published inflammatory articles against the 
British Raj. It was thought in Government circles that his violent attacks on the 
British administration had, at least indirectly, some connection with the murders in 
1897 of British officials who had been carrying out Government measures to check 
the plague epidemic. He was tried and convicted of sedition and sentenced to 
eighteen months imprisonment; in 1907 a sentence of eight years was imposed on 
him for a similar offence. He served this sentence in Maadalay jail where he was 
allowed separate accommodation and a Brahman cook. It was during this period 
that he produced several well-known Sanskrit studies. On his release in 1914 he 
expressed himself as ready to help in the war effort but the conditions he prescribed 
_ made co-operation difficult. He never got control of Congress; in fact he was 
responsible for the so-called Surat split in 1907. However, he succeeded in 1916 in 
bringing about a Hindu-Muslim entente with Congress co-operation. He was 
prepared to co-operate in working the Montague-Chelmsford reforms of 1919 in 
which attitude he found himself in opposition to Mr. Gandhi who had decided to 
boycott them. The differences between the two leaders had not been solved when 
Tilak died on August 1, 1920. How things might have developed had Tilak lived 
can only be a matter for conjecture. It is unquestionable that Tilak’s achievements 
in the political field opened the way to the success of Gandhi’s leadership. History 
will decide to which of the two men India owes most, to the ** Father of Indian 
Unrest,” or to “ the Father of the Nation.” 

The book is an interesting record of political developments during a period when 
India’s destiny was in the melting pot. It may be commended to the student of 
Indian history, perhaps with the suggestion that allowance be made for the author’s 
hero-worship of the Indian leader. Her Excellency, Mrs. Pandit, India’s High 
Commissioner, writes a Foreword, with the literary grace she commands so easily. 
In her view Tilak was the maker of Modern India. WILLIAM P. BARTON 


Lokamanya Tilak. By D. V. Tahmankar. John Murray. 21s. 


CHINA’S SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 

This volume more than fulfils the promise of the first, reviewed in THE 
CONTEMPORARY for February, 1955. It achieves, with a profusion of detail which 
nowhere obscures one’s sense of outline and direction, the aims not hitherto attempted 
so boldly and comprehensively of tracing the development of organic naturalism in 
China—of showing in what respects its history differed from Europe’s ancient and 
medieval thought, and of how some of the West’s scientific ideas were anticipated. 
The “general” reader’s first reaction, that such a book is too stiff to venture upon, 
will be countered quickly by discovering the extent to which it confirms impressions 
of the wholeness of Chinese art, derived from the exhibition at Burlington House 
some years ago. He will see at once, of course, that apart from the genesis and 
development of China’s script, attractive illustrations of temples and their sites, 
and the literary beauty of quotations, this volume has no direct concern with 
subjectivity in any form. It is as a scientist, trained as few western sinologues have 
been in scientific thinking, and equipped with the knowledge necessary for a Reader 
in Biochemistry at Cambridge, that the author approaches and traverses his large 
suvyect. But while consistently objective and necessarily technical, his book gives 
as much reward in pleasure as in knowledge. 

It is possible to do little more than note signposts. Confucianism was basically 
rationalistic, but Hsiin Tzu saw no necessity for theoretical investigation. Taoism 
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regarded the Way, not as a rule for behaviour within human society but as the 
manner in which the universe worked, and it made possible the beginnings in East 
Asia of chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, and pharmaceutics. The followers 
of Mo Ti (479-381 B.c.) who distinguished between sensation and perception, 
causality and classification, agreement and difference and the relations of parts and 
wholes, together with the Logicians, of whom Hui Shih and Kungsun Lung (fourth 
and first half of the third century B.c.) were the chief, attempted to lay foundations 
on which natural science could have been built. A significant feature of their think- 
ing was a tendency towards dialectical, or correlative, logic. There ensured a dam 
resulting from the unpopularity of the Legalists led by Han Fei (c. 233 n.c.) and the 
consequent enthronement for a long period of ethical conceptions as governing 
principles in nature. 

At this stage the author embarks illuminatingly upon three fascinating yet hither- 
to baffling subjects: the theory of the Two Forces, Yin and Yang; the Five Elements, 
water, fire, wood, metal and earth, and the symbolism of the Book of Changes. 
He simplifies his exposition by illustrations of the history of the script which goes 
back to “‘characters’’ 4,000 years old, and by tabular reproductions of the symbolic 
correlations and the trigrams and hexagrams which have hitherto been so puzzling. 
Collectively these subjects embody, the author thinks, the fundamental ideas of 
Chinese science and form the core of his book, his wide-flung researches into an 
immense amount of Chinese material deriving assistance from Dr. Wang Ling, of 
Trinity, an Associate Research Fellow of Academia Sinica. 

Passing on to an illustrated review of pseudo-sciences, divination, astrology, 
geomancy, physiognomy and palmistry, dreams and the dissection of ‘‘characters”’ 
with a view to making prognostications from them, and next to a review of the 
scepticism and rationalism which arose in very early times and gave birth to the 
aphorism, “ if you can doubt at points where others feel no impulse thereto, you are 
progressing,” the author then deals with Buddhist thought, thereafter reaching the 
broad uplands of his many-vista’d journey, Neo-Confucianism and its central figure 
Chu Hsi, of the Sung period. He gives new interest and importance to Chu Hsi’s 
re-interpretation of the ideas no more than mentioned above, displaying master- 
fully the correlativism which Chu Hsi gathered, or tried to gather, into a philosophy 
of organism. His school, the author says, attained “ primarily by insight a position 
analogous to that of Whitehead, without having passed through the stages corres- 
ponding to Newton and Galileo.””. Mr. Needham suggests, moreover, that through 
Leibniz’s monads which “ it would hardly be wrong to say were the first appearance 
of organisms on the stage of occidental theorizing,’’ Neo-Confucianism contributed 
to modern European thinking. Plentiful evidence is adduced of Leibniz’s knowledge 
of Chinese ideas, a point which Bertrand Russell, who in 1946 expressed conviction 
of the necessity of admitting Asia to equality in our thoughts not only politically 
but culturally, did not include in the 1954 impression of his great book, History of 
Western Philosophy. E. M. GULL 
Science and Civilization in China, Vol. ll. By Joseph Needham, F.R.S. Cambridge 

University Press. 80s. 


THE NEW CHINA AT WORK 

Six Quakers from Great Britain visited China in October, 1955, as official repre- 
sentatives of the Society of Friends in this country. The initiative came from the 
Quakers; indeed, for a time it seemed that no invitation from China could be 
obtained. When it did come, the rather unexpected suggestion was made from the 
Chinese end that a good proportion of the visitors should be men and women with 
previous experience of China; in fact, one of the men and the two women had both 
spent some years there and could talk Chinese with some fluency. Inevitably, 
therefore, they found themselves comparing the China of 1955 with the China they 
had left some ten years earlier; and in many respects the comparison was favourable 
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to the new regime. To be sure, as the report points out, the last years of the Chiang 
Kai-Shek regime were unhappy, and a comparison with, say, 1930 might have shown 
fewer contrasts. The report is full of illuminating comment. Rapid material 
progress was of course expected, also “‘a tremendous burgeoning of créches, 
nurseries and kindergartens ”; but more impressive was the discovery of a radical 
change in the mental outlook of the people. ‘* During our first few days in Peking 
those of us who knew China of old were constantly saying ‘ this is a new people ’.” 
This newness included a remarkable change tewards honesty and an equally 
remarkable development of cleanliness: in fact a new dynamism in the people. 
Much time was spent amongst Chinese Christians, and there is an important 
chapter reviewing the present condition of Chinese Protestantism. The Christians 
in general reject Marxism, but they share the sense of “ liberation” through the 
Revolution of the past ten years. It is impossible in a few sentences to do justice to a 
report written with scrupulous care and balance (and very well written too) but 
some of the main conclusions may be quoted. ‘* The new China combines. . . the 
black and the white ”’ but it is black 2nd white, not grey. ‘“* The question is not how 
long we can manage to keep up our present attitude of aloofness towards China, 
but rather how long we can afford to go on doing so. In our view time is not on the 
western side.”’ ‘* Between them and ourselves is fixed a gulf of misunderstanding 
which can only be bridged by slow, careful and patient effort.’”” H. G. ALEXANDER 
Quakers Visit China. Prepared by members of the British Quaker Mission to the People’s 
Republic of China. 3s. Friends’ House, London. 


WAR HISTORY 

The second of the six volumes on The Mediterranean and Middle East in the 
military series of the official History of the Second World War covers substantially 
the critical period from March to November 1941. Like its predecessor, the volume 
has been written by Major-General L.S.O. Playfair with the collaboration of 
Captain F. C. Flynn, R.N., Brigadier C. J. C. Molony and Air-Vice-Marshal 
S. E. Toomer. It is a comprehensive and lucid survey, including all important 
aspects of military planning, administration and operations. It covers the first 
anxious months of German intervention in the Middle East, resulting in the loss of 
Cyrenaica, the siege of Tobruk and the evacuation of Greece and Crete. Against 
these defeats are set the overthrow of the rising in Iraq, the defeat of Vichy France 
in the Lebanon and Syria, the final victory over the Italians in East Africa and the 
steady growth and power of the Middle East base. The volume includes, of course, 
the replacement of General Wavell by General Auchinleck as Commander-in-Chief; 
and the authors frankly and fairly outline the former’s relations with the Chiefs of 
Staff and Mr. Churchill. The latter “* never had full confidence in General Wavell ” 
and the strain in their personal relations and their differing views upon strategy and 
policy are evident in their narrative, relating for example to intervehtion in Iraq, 
the Syrian campaign and the basis of reinforcement in the Middle East, whether of 
“teeth ”’ or “tail.” The authors conclude that the Prime Minister failed to 
appreciate fully General Wavell’s judgement or capacity and that the latter “* takes 
an assured place as one of the great commanders in military history.”” The text is 
illustrated with numerous photographs, maps and diagrams. In addition to allied 
sources, the authors have enjoyed the advantage of consulting German army and 
air force records. A. DE MONTMORENCY 


The Mediterranean and Middle East. H.M. Stationery Office. 35s. 


BISMARCK AND GLADSTONE 


The period covered by this book is short, but since it marked a major turning-point 
in the history of European diplomacy Professor Medlicott’s detailed analysis of the 
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widely-scattered sources has resulted in a study of great importance. At times his 
task has seemed reminiscent of Bismarck’s feat in keeping five balls in the air at 
once, but he never fails to catch the ball and his thesis is convincingly proved. When 
Gladstone returned to power in 1880 the terms of the treaty of Berlin had not been 
fully carried out, and among other unsettled questions there was such restiveness at 
the failure to rectify the frontiers of Montenegro and Greece that it was not certain 
that war would not again break out. It was Gladstone’s avowed policy to ensure 
peace by reviving the Concert of Europe and to settle all other outstanding conflicts 
by the same means. Bismarck had other ideas. He saw the dangerous situation as a 
challenge to secure Germany’s own dominant position by supplementing the 
Austrian treaty of 1879 with an alliance of the three Emperors, thus isolating Britain 
and destroying the Concert. Professor Medlicott maintains that 
Bismarck’s new course gave Germany the mechanism of security, while imposing 
on Europe a deadlock which was a preventive of war rather than a guarantee of 
peace; Gladstone’s search on the other hand for a revived Concert of Europe 
was the last attempt before 1914 to achieve a permanent relaxation of tensions 
in a united Europe. 


An illuminating introductory chapter of great interest for its penetrating insight 
into the character and aims of the two statesmen precedes the unfolding of the 
double story in which the uncertain fortunes of the Concert are portrayed against the 
secret background of Bismarck’s negotiations with Austria and Russia that cul- 
minated in the Three Emperors’ Alliance of June 18, 1881. As the plot is 
unfolded in its entirety for the first time, with the publication of the rival drafts and 
the treaty in its final form, the mortal blow struck at any idea of a successful Concert 
is made manifest, and with this key to Bismarck’s aims the reason for his great 
personal hostility to Gladstone becomes clear. In the light of this story it is not the 
failure but the limited successes of the Concert at Dulcigno and in the cession of 
Thessaly that seem remarkable. 

One other factor in the situation cannot be ignored. Since the attempted 
assassination of the German Emperor in 1878 Bismarck had enjoyed supreme power, 
but any trust Queen Victoria may have had in Gladstone was shattered when his 
denunciations destroyed Lord Beaconsfield’s power. Deeply interested in her new 
Muslim subjects, she regarded any coercion of Turkey with fear, nor did she 
hesitate to fortify herself by correspondence with the statesman she trusted. Had 
she seen the secret document forming the second appendix of this book, recording 
Bismarck’s uninhibited indictment of Gladstone, however strongly she might have 
reacted against his deductions, she would probably have assented to his strictures 
But what was Gladstone’s estimate of Bismarck? The evidence is scanty, as 
Professor Medlicott notes, but in 1896 his opinion was given expression in a conver- 
sation with friends, including Lionel Tollemache. While no admirer of the public 
careers of Castlereagh or Metternich, he thought they compared favourably with 
those of Bismarck and Crispi: 

Bismarck is a very big man, but very unscrupulous. ... Nowhere does the ideal 
enter so little as into politics; nowhere does human conduct fall so far below the 
highest ethical standard. I did not always think this, but I am convinced of it 
now. 
The deadlock that Bismarck’s policy imposed upon Europe is perhaps a fitting 
commentary on this sad confession. WINIFRED TAFFS 
Bismarck, Gladstone, and the Concert of Europe. By W. N. Medlicott. The Athlone 
Press. 35s. 


THEORY AND FACT 


Physical theories only claim that known phenomena happen, for the most part, 
as if they are true; they do not claim “absolute truth.” So Professor Andrade’s first 
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chapter warns the reader. His final chapter uses the “* ether of space ’ as another 
warning. This entered physics to be hailed as a reality by Lord Kelvin; its banish- 
ment manifests the speedy passing of scientific theories noted by Poincaré. Professor 
Andrade perhaps applies ** makeshifts ’ too harshly to the “* working hypotheses ” 
of science. The ether, between its exit and its entrance, helped science along on its 
route, marked by “ experimental results”’ and, as in astronomy, by significant 
observations. Even if, as the writer once hints, the modern atom is only “‘ the solu- 
tion of a wave equation,” the atomic bomb or any use of atomic energy manifests 
insight enough to co-ordinate and direct physical processes. The changing concepts 
of physics have directed its remarkable course of discovery, as the author admits and 
ably describes. The mathematics in wave mechanics applies to electrons equations 
of the kind used for stationary vibrations of strings or membranes, though, Pro- 
fessor Andrade explains, nothing material is supposed so to vibrate. Yet this has 
helped physics, as he ably shows. 

If the author’s wise warnings do cool the reader’s interest, he effectively warms it 
again by his survey of modern physics. The warming survives a moral drawn from 
Clerk Maxwell’s insistence on indestructible atoms, which would have its parallel 
today in scientific concepts too confidently believed. Belief can settle with astonish- 
ment on the craziness of liquid helium II when, at very low temperatures, it crawls 
up the side of the container, and runs down the outside. Gaseous helium was dis- 
covered on earth after the sun himself, by showing a bright yellow line in his 
spectrum, had indicated the existence of this inert gas. The author includes these 
additions to knowledge as he begins his illuminating survey of achievements by 
physics in a chapter on Heat and Energy. The quartz clock, replacing the pendulum 
by an electrically vibrated crystal, checks “* the accuracy of the solar system ”’ by 
detecting annual variations in the earth’s rotation rate. Such items, and the sugges- 
tion that balloons used to examine cosmic rays have prompted yarns about visitors 
from other planets, drop into the survey as it proceeds. Rainfall! greatly depends on 
atmospheric dust and upper air ionised by ultra-violet light. Much research 
contributes to this recognition. A modern riddle might run: when is a particle not a 
particle? The answer, when it is an electron or proton or other “ particle,”’ lies at 
the heart of modern physics, to which, Professor Andrade writes, the electron is 
** one of the essential keys.” 

The advances in atomic physics, the survey notes, contrast with the general hypo- 
theses still required to simplify the theory of the liquid state. The quantum theory, 
discussed in chapter VII, requiring its “ special system of mechanics,” enlighten- 
ingly leads to chapters on the structure of modern atoms, their nuclei, and the final 
drama of nuclear transformations under bombardment by neutrons and other 
projectile particles. Nuclear fissions of the uraniums in piles and atomic bombs are 
clearly described. Nuclear fusion probably occurs in the sun when four hydrogen 
nuclei make one helium nucleus. The survey ends on the thermo-nuclear bomb 
which secures this by, presumably, a different method. Professor Andrade closes 
his competent study with a caution: the weighable and measurable studied by 
physical science is not all reality. The Uncertainty Principle is accepted in physics; 
its philosophical consequences are uncertain. Modern science, he affirms, does 
not support materialism with its deterministic exclusion of free will. 

JOSHUA C. GREGORY 
An Approach to Modern Physics. By E. N. da C. Andrade. Bell & Sons. 25s. 


PROHIBITIONS 
Anthropologists are of two kinds: those who go to distant, often disagreeable, 
and sometimes dangerous places to study at first-hand the customs and ideas that 
go to the making of the social organization of the natives; and those who stay at 
home, read the tabulated facts supplied to them by the former, and from the 
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sanctuary of the study and the library emit lofty arguments in support of the theories 
they propound to account for this or that. Of course, anthropology being what it is, 
there is considerable overlapping of the two categories. Captain Cook went on 
brave, romantic voyages into uncharted oceans where he discovered upon the 
Islands a system of behaviour called taboo, and greybeards whose likeness may now 
perhaps be seen in the National Portrait Gallery explained it. Many other 
adventurers since Captain Cook have gone observing, and the literature on taboo 
has become oceanic, but not pacific. 

Dr. Franz Steiner, a young man of Czechoslovakian origin, came to rest at 
Oxford and there delivered a series of lectures on the subject. These have now 
(posthumously, alas) been published in this very lively book, the keynote of which is 
clarity of thought. He reviews the theorists’ views and finds them brilliant but 
flimsy, and perhaps because he sees so clearly the danger inherent in propounding 
theories he himself wisely refrains. What he has done—and he must be thanked for 
doing it—is to compress into one reasonably sized and readable volume the essence 
of all that savants have hitherto written upon the subject. Should one wish to 
know how Freud differs from Fraser, or where Robertson Smith is at variance with 
Radcliffe-Brown, it is of course possible to read Totem and Taboo, The Golden Bough, 
The Religion of the Semites, and The Andaman Islanders (it should be observed, 
however, that The Golden Bough is in sixteen volumes). Overwhelming curiosity on 
the matter can be appeased by Dr. Steiner’s book. From it both the specialist and 
the general reader will obtain a much clearer idea of the vexed and subtle subject, 
and the diversity of opinions upon it, than from the somewhat too detailed and 
frequently verbose works of Victorian scholars, whose intellectual background, in 
spite of many of them having lived well into the twentieth century, was that of the 
nineteenth. One suspects that an educated South-Sea Islander, on reading most of 
the theories, would burst into uncivilized laughter, and ask why, if his understanding 
is so limited and his social organization so simple, is it necessary for the most learned 


of the vastly superior white-men to write so many books and, in effect, confess him- 
self beaten by the obvious and natural matter of taboo. Dr. Steiner is taking his 
stand with the hypothetical educated South-Sea Islander. The lofty edifices are 
most beautiful and impressive to the sight, but, being of pasteboard, cannot be 
lived in. How much more do we know of taboo than Captain Cook knew? 
JULIAN FRANLKYN.- 


Taboo. By Franz Steiner. Cohen and West. 18s. 


LORD GORELL 


“One man in his time plays many parts,” and Lord Gorell has played them all 
well. The alert septuagenarian, still young in heart and mind, looks back on a 
crowded and eventful career,.and his story loses nothing in the telling. Every 
citizen should strive to put more into the common stock than he takes out, and, 
tried by this exacting test, he deserves high marks. He has fulfilled himself and that 
is happiness—in his case, ‘* unequalled happiness.” The flowing narrative suggests 
* roses, roses all the way,’ or—if that is asking too much of the gods—at any rate, 
most of the way. “ Life has been immensely varied and always great fun.”’ He 
is one of the lucky mortals who has bounded forward with a song in his heart. 

Happy lives usually take off to a good start, and Lord Gorell chose his parents 
wisely. His father, one of the leading lawyers and judges of his time, set a fine 
example of hard work and civic service, and his mother was the presiding genius of 
“the grand, wild, care-free nursery days.” Victorian England was a paradise for 
well-to-do middle class families which combined material comfort with culture and 
travel. Harrow was followed by Oxford, where the delights of study were rivalled 
by the joys of friendships and sport. 

We are halfway through the volume before youth melts into manhood and the 
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choice of a career had to be faced. It was less easy for a young man with so many 
gifts and interests than for others whose course is predetermined in ti:eir school 
years by some overmastering urge. His father hoped that his son would follow in 
his footsteps, but a brief apprenticeship of the law confirmed his instinctive con- 
viction that it would never provide the inner satisfaction which is needed for 
happiness and success. Bursting with energy he craved wider opportunities of self- 
expression and found them in journalism and literature—the first in the best of all 
schools, the office of The Times, and even more in the writing of poetry, many 
specimens of which adorn the narrative. One reader’s impression is that, next to an 
ideal marriage, nothing has brought him such enduring satisfaction as the clothing of 
his deepest thoughts in the music and magic of words. Among his four dozen 
books the poems may well have the best prospect of survival. 

While life was smiling on the promising and popular young man the war called 
him to the front. His elder brother was killed and he himself was wounded in the 
mud of Flanders, but the grim struggle seems to have left his health and resilience 
unimpaired. None of his contemporaries on the return of peace was in greater 
demand as a member or chairman of public bodies, Government inquiries, philan- 
thropic and literary societies. He enlarged his experience still further by plunging 
into politics, becoming Under-Secretary of State in Lloyd George’s last Administra- 
tion and later for a brief period Under-Secretary for Air in the House of Lords in the 
second Labour Government. 

The stage becomes ever wider as the years pass and it swarms with celebrities. 
He speaks with special satisfaction of his creation of the Royal Army Educational 
Corps. Haldane appears, as always, the soul of kindness, Curzon as an authentic 
demigod in his own right. Among eminent public speakers whom he heard in his 
youth the author gives the first places to Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Bishop Boyd Carpenter and “ the great Lord Rosebery.” Having 
heard them all I agree as to their merit. Except for the chapter on Wells, the 
disagreeable character of which is due, not to the author, but to the irascible little 
man of genius, it is a story of rewarding friendships, among them Franklin Roosevelt, 
who is described as ** frank, amusing and very kind.” It is interesting to learn the 
opinion of the author—himself a poet, novelist and dramatist—that Barrie was “‘ the 
one writer of our day who could be called unquestionably a genius.”” Galsworthy 
is saluted as “* one of the very very few writers of eminence whom I have ever met 
who had absolutely no vanity or pomposity about him. I have always held that he 
was a greater man as himself than he was even as the author of The Forsyie Saga.” 
Among the classics of literature he singles out The Imitation of Christ, Jane Austen 
and Keats for special commendation, while Shakespeare remains the lord of lords. 

How much more his wife meant to the author than all his friends put together is 
clear throughout the book, which is dedicated to the partner he loved and lost. Not 
since Mill’s autobiography have we read such uninhibited tributes of devotion and 
gratitude. ‘* The most gay and gracious, the most gifted and glorious woman I have 
ever known or of whom I have ever read. Nothing can ever take away or in the 
least diminish the glory of the happiness, the heart’s fortune that, all unworthy, I 
have been permitted to see and to share. I have unshakably the ‘ sure and certain 
hope’ that after this life’s tasks are done I shall be with her again.”” Lord Gorell has 
warmed both hands before the fire of life, and its glow suffuses this colourful 
record. G. P. GoocH 


One Man, Many Parts. By Lord Gorell. Odhams Press. 25s. 


GEORGE ORWELL 
George Orwell was a displaced Radical, a humanitarian whose faith was under- 
mined by continual disillusion, and an essentially religious man who was unable to 
find satisfaction in organized religion. In his early days as a writer he was a 
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revolutionary on the side of militant socialism, fighting against the social inequalities 
that existed in his own country, many of which he experienced at first hand as a 
vagrant in London. Until he went to fight in the Spanish Civil War, not with the 
International Brigade but with the deviationist P.O.U.M., he regarded the Russian 
Revolution with hope, tempered by his preference for Trotskyism as opposed to 
Stalinism. His experiences in Spain showed him the true nature of Communism and 
helped to direct the vigour of his writing against tyranny, wherever it reared its 
ugly head. As a novelist, his interest was in the clash of ideas rather than in 
problems of personal relationships and he was primarily concerned with the struggle 
for the freedom of the individual against the infinitely cunning attacks from bureau- 
cratic despotisms. This interest became an obsessive preoccupation during his 
last years and culminated in the terrible despair of /984, a work of grim satire from 
the pen of a dying man. 

Although he must rank as the finest writer of interpretative prose to appear in this 
century, comparisons with Swift are unrewarding. Rather was Orwell a twentieth- 
century Cobbett, born into an age that dealt harshly with his absolute standards, 
had no use for his uncompromising honesty, and paid scant heed to the immediacy 
of his warnings. Five months after his death in 1950 the monthly World Review 
published a collection of views on Orwell's life and writings, and Mr. Hollis has taken 
many of the opinions put forward on that occasion by Stephen Spender, Sir Herbert 
Read, T. R. Fyvel and others, as starting points for his own tentative evaluation. 
His book is nearer to criticism than to biography but it is a criticism tailored to fit 
the author’s central theme. He believes Orwell to have been an unacknowledged 
propagandist for the Christian way of life and asserts that behind his passionate 
defence of freedom from tyranny, whether of Right, Left or Centre, was the driving 
force of a profoundly religious, essentially Christian nature. 

It is feasible that Orwell was, in his early years, oppressed by what Mr. Hollis cails 
“* an acute sense of sin,”’ and that he refused to admit enjoyment of his days at Eton 
because he felt guilty about deriving pleasure from what was a privilege allowed only 
to afew. The same sense of guilt drove him to live among the dispossessed in Paris 
and London after his taste of imperial power as a policeman in Burma. He was 
aware of the vacuum left in modern society by the rejection of Christianity but 
religion, as Mr. Hollis suggests, “* had to be rejected not so much because it could be 
shown to be untrue as because it was incredible,”’ particularly in its emphasis on 
personal immortality. In truth, Mr. Hollis does not find his theme difficult to 
sustain, despite his rather tortuous defence of the sort of Catholicism encountered by 
Orwell in Spain. Where he is concerned with the application of his theory Mr. 
Hollis is interesting and provocative but his more general comments are but diffuse 
reiterations of viewpoints already familiar to students of Orwell and his period. 
He tends to dismiss curtly all aspects of Orwell’s life and work that do not subscribe 
in some way to his theme, dismissing Henry Miller, the subject of Orwell’s essay, 
Inside the Whale, with the observation that he is, “ to tell the truth, poor stuff, and it 
is a little bit of a mystery why Orwell made so much fuss about him.” Mr. Hollis 
has, in fact, given us not more than a useful introductory study of the man and his 
writings, but he succeeds in expressing on our behalf something of our gratitude for a 
writer who, observing with a clear and pugnacious eye, has shown us the inherently 
sinister nature of political power, whether exercised by State or by Church. 

B. EVAN OWEN 
A Study of George Orwell. By Christopher Hollis. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


BERNARD SHAW 
“ It takes an Irishman to write about an Irishman,” my wife said, with the slightly 
repressed chuckle which denotes a personal and secret enjoyment of the Irish 
mystique, when I read her some extracts from St. John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw. 
It is indeed a very Irish book, even though it is written by an expatriate about an 
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expatriate. The Irish love to argue, and Mr. Ervine indulges himself to such an 
extent that we learn more about his views than Bernard Shaw’s; there are long 
passages where one begins to feel that Shaw is brought in simply as a foil for the 
author’s exposition of his own philosophy, but that does not make the book any the 
less delightful to read. . It is, from beginning to end, a rip-roaring argument about 
everything under the sun from Socialism to religion. It is also an excellent biography, 
seen through the rose-tinted spectacles of friendship, and helps the reader to a more 
intimate understanding of the man who did so much to usher in the world of today. 
In death, as in life, Shaw has had more detractors than friends, which is always the 
fate of anyone who speaks his mind, and it is good to read about him as seen by one 
who admired and loved him._.Not that Mr. Ervine pulls his punches; a thorough- 
going Conservative himself, he has little patience with Shaw’s Socialism, and an 
undue proportion of the book is devoted to arguing it out with him. Pity it is that 
Shaw’s reply cannot be made available. 

It is a long book—600 pages—of a long life, and an astonishingly full one. The 
theme is that of success—the story of the small boy in the dingy, loveless, middle- 
class home, stamped for life with eccentricities, who contrived not only to master his 
environment, but to set his mark so firmly on future generations that his quality has 
been swallowed up in general acceptance of much he fought for; and who made a 
fortune in the process. Mr. Ervine has been at pains to dispel the more unpleasant 
myths that have settled round his memory—that he was an idle good-for-nothing 
in his youth, that he was heartless, that he was mean, that he failed to care for his 
mother. On these and other similar accusations he produces a mountain of 
evidence, and steamrollers them out of the way. But there are failings he cannot hide, 
principally arrogance, and, the fruit of arrogance, a carelessness of thought which 
grew more pronounced as he grew older. 

A helpful aspect of the book is its treatment of Shaw’s contemporaries, the Webbs, 
Ellen Terry, Annie Besant, Sir Henry Irving, William Archer. A short pen-portrait 
of each is sandwiched into the main theme, so that the reader also comes to know 
Shaw through his friends and associates. He thus emerges, not as the eccentric, 
isolated genius known to the present generation, but as the first amongst a remark- 
able group of intellectuals and stage people, all of whom have become legendary 
in our time. Outliving them all, and at the same time wearing out his own powers, 
though not his pugnacity, Shaw was a stranger in the new world he had helped to 
create. It is not surprising that he aroused hostility often bordering on contempt. 
He could never curb his taste for shocking people with outrageous statements, but 
became less skilful at it. One cannot tell now whether his praise for the Dictators 
of the 1930’s was genuinely felt, or whether it was an irresistible urge to stand on his 
head irrespective of the consequences. Certainly it lost him much of the sympathy 
left and must have been in part responsible for the public failure to support the 
Memorial Fund started after his death. Mr. Ervine has done a service to Shaw and 
to our own appreciation of a genius by putting these last years into their correct 
perspective as the last, unworthy embers of a brilliant blaze. 

JOHN H. MacCa.Litum Scott 
Bernard Shaw. His Life Work and Friends. By St. John Ervine. Constable. 50s. 


THE TRAGIC ART 

T. R. Henn’s The Harvest of Tragedy (the phrase is Whitehead’s) is a work of high 
seriousness and great range, and its conclusions could not be more explicit: “. . . 
just as the Christian cycle of sin, repentance, atonement, redemption is completed in 
its operation by the awakening of pity and the merging of the self-hood of man in 
love, so the tragic cycle may be thought of as operating on the human consciousness 
in an analogous manner, though at a lower level.” Steered as one has been to this 
end through a discussion of Aristotelian and later theories of tragedy, and of 
dramatists from Sophocles to Anouilh—the channel is swept with lights from 
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Niebuhr and Jung—one still can feel a powerful resistance to accepting it. The 
tragic attitude can itself be claimed as a vantage point from which to search and 
judge all aspects of the human situation, and not least the various workings of the 
religious temperament. Indeed, “* those writers, including Ellis-Fermor and Jaspers, 
who have assumed that Christianity and the tragic sense are incompatible ”’ are, it 
would seem, in stronger case than Mr. Henn, retaining as comparably valid an 
absolute revelation, beyond time, and any category whatever of mortal and relative 
insight. This crux on page 289 of the book is all-important and is where the reader 
lingers. 

The whole work makes a tacking movement through a multiplicity of topics: 
the presence of mythological elements in the drama, the ‘* Shakespearian synthesis,” 
the impregnability of Racine to English taste, the changing role of the State and of 
concepts of death. Brieux, Synge and Shaw come up for somewhat over-sustained 
treatment, while the great humanist Chekhov (from whom much that is potent 
in modern tragic writing—The Salesman, and even Samuel Beckett's Tramps— 
may be thought to spring) is under-considered, with a censorious reference to 
characters who show the “ craving [of clinging to the past] at its worst.’ Not 
surprisingly, in view of Mr. Henn’s sympathy with that great poet, there are every- 
where pronouncements of W. B. Yeats making fertile contribution to the theme, 
and he is left with a last word on “ tragic art . . . alluring us almost to the intensity of 
trance.’ This underlines the great distance between a religious-minded book and 
the working concerns of contemporary tragic theatre, which deals in pain, well 
below that cataleptic level: Sartre concerned to show Resistance leaders in the 
torture chamber or Tennessee Williams the systematic and quite rapid destruction of 
a Blanche du Bois. 

Despite his committed theme, Mr. Henn leaves play and space for ambiguity. 
To Professor Kitto in Form and Meaning in Drama this has the sound of a bad word. 
At the least we are intellectually lazy in assuming the dramatic oracle may speak so. 
“* Here is what it says,”’ he insists of six Greek plays and Hamlet. In his analysis of 
the last, merciless to most Shakespearian commentators, and to Polonius, the 
breezy no-nonsense style (the “ crowing of the cock ” speech is ** pretty good, for a 
simple soldier,” Ophelia’s “* my honoured lord ”’ speech “* she has taken the trouble 
to put ... into verse; rather good verse ”) has a frosty ring about it. Prince Hamlet 
cleansed of sex-obsession comes up rather too bright like an over-restored painting. 
Of the Oresteian trilogy, and Sophocles’ Philoctetes, Antigone and Ajax, the author 
writes out of a wisdom and precise knowledge for which any reader, almost of 
necessity more ignorant, must be grateful. For this, the book should reach not only 
classicists, but all members of the Penguin translations public, who will already 
know his lively and striking study of the Greeks. G. W. HorNER 


The Harvest of Tragedy. By T. R. Henn. Methuen. 25s. 
Form and Meaning in Drama. By H. D. F. Kitto. Methuen. 30s. 


THE DELIGHTS OF PORTUGAL 

Lady Kelly was so successful with her books on Russia and Turkey that it was 
natural for an enterprising publisher who wanted a new book on Portugal to turn 
to her for it. She writes English so well, she has such an excellent taste, she combines 
enterprise with influence, and her eye is never tired of its own adventure. Never 
before has the wife of an Ambassador decided either to make an adventure of sight- 
seeing in Asia Minor, or of exploring the Russian Spirit through its churches and 
architecture. She knew just how to do it and how to put it down; and so in her 
books as with her talk and entertaining she perfected her husband’s diplomacy. 
And when a publisher set before her the subject of Portugal unknown to her, Sir 
David could tell her that when in the country he had liked it. So she must set to 
work in a different way to see and say what Portugal meant and what it had to 
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offer to the seeing eye of a woman who delights her London circle and has long 
reigned in embassies. The doors were as wide open to her as they could be to any. 
Every kind of official placed himself at her disposal, and with such aid she began to 
sketch the country’s history, to pick out its big people, to savour its spirit and 
significance from the time of Prince Henry the Navigator and Camoens to that 
of Salazar who, both as economist and man of power, has set so instructive an 
example to the troubled times in which we live and who of course talked to Lady 
Kelly. 

The tourist knows about Lisbon and the estuary of the Tagus as it runs out from 
Lisbon to Cascaes and Estoril: he cannot help knowing that Oporto gave its name to 
Port, once the indispensable consummation of all decent dinners; he will know 
perhaps that at Batalha there is a noble Gothic ruin of unfinished grandeur; and, 
in these days when pilgrimages are organised to give the tourist the spiritual 
ingredient which travel was apt to have in older times, a name that has become well- 
known is that of Fatima. But if we look at the map of Lady Kelly’s tours we see 
that as a stranger she has wandered far and wide into the sunny little country’s 
recesses—upstairs into the houses of the old nobility like the Duke of Palmella, or 
that of Portugal’s strong organising ruler, her economic dictator splendidly wise 
and uncorrupt. The author would not be herself if she had not paid special attention 
to all that is striking and attractive in Portuguese architecture, whether in houses, 
palaces or churches; but she also writes at length on the speciality of Portugal— 
its tiles with their prevailing tint of blue or azure so that they are called azulejos. 
Then she goes downstairs to the life of the fisherfolk and the peasantry who after all 
make up the immense majority of the people. ROBERT SENCOURT 
This Delicious Land, Portugal. By Marie-Noele Kelly. Hutchinson. 25s. 


COLLECTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Spectrum: A Spectator Miscellany of lively recent contributions, edited by Ian 
Gilmour and Iain Hamilton. Longmans, Green. 16s. 

Reflections on Women: twenty chapters, “* complete in themselves,” kindly, ironic 
and fair, by Richard Curle. C. A. Watts. 15s. 

Catacrok!: over thirty caustically humorous pieces and a gruesome tale of haunting, 
by Robert Graves. Cassell. 15s. 

Platero and I: the Andalusian elegy of Juan Ram6én Jiménez, in sketches of the 
poet’s life and his donkey’s, set against a white-walled town. Translated from the 
Spanish by William and Mary Roberts, with drawings by Baltasar Lobo. The 
Dolphin Book Company, Oxford. 25s. 

My Way of Preaching: explained by fourteen well-known clergymen and edited by 
Robert J. Smithson. Pickering and Inglis. 12s. 6d. 

The Westminster Pulpit: volume X to complete the set of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
sermons of preaching genius. Pickering and Inglis. 18s. 6d. 

Beauty and the Beast: the universal fairy tale in Charles Lamb’s verse version of 

1811 with the “ series of elegant engravings *’ reproduced. The Two Brothers of 

Different Sex, a translation of Tse-Hiong-Hiong-Ti made from the French of 

Stanislas Julien by Frances Hume and illustrated by Edy Legrand. Rodale Press 

and André Deutsch. 6s. each. 

A Case of Samples: a selection of the poems of Kingsley Amis written during the 

last ten years. Victor Gollancz. 15s. 

Pick of Today’s Short Stories: John Pudney’s annual choice, with a Foreword by 
H. E. Bates. Putnam. 15s. ‘ 

English Christmas: an anthology—from St. Matthew to Aldous Huxley, from 
Herrick to W. H. Auden—edited by Philip Collins. Gordon Fraser Gallery, 
Bedford. 8s. 6d. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Poppy Day has gone again, adding its 
poignancy to sad and bitter anxieties, 
bearing a deeper reproach. It is the time 
of remembering the men who make the 
poppies, and the official history of THE 
BRITISH LEGION (Macdonald and Evans. 
25s.) is doubly opportune. 


Lest we forget 


Graham Wootton, military historian 
and humanist too, tells of birth and 
Struggling growth: through the days 
when The Contemporary Review of 
January, 1923, could carry an article 
subheaded “ An Irredeemable Pledge ”’ 
which discussed the employment of ex- 
Servicemen ; when one of them said as he 
looked at a war memorial: “* They’re 
lucky, they only died”; when after a 
generation of Legion campaigning com- 
pulsory employment of the disabled 
became a reality; when unity and con- 
solidation made it possible “* to support 
all direct efforts for peace.”’ The only 
dullness about the book is its jacket, and 
shining bright is Sir Ian  Fraser’s 
Foreword conclusion: 


In a world where materialistic con- 
siderations and political rivalries play a 
large part, it is well for a people to have 
in its midst a group of men and women 
who place service high amongst the 
virtues, and who continue in times of 
peace to be guided by the fellow 
feeling and the sense of duty which are 
amongst the few good things emphas- 
ised by the experience of war. 


A bulging diary 

THis 1s Our Worip says Louis 
Fischer (Jonathan Cape. 35s.), in 
which “‘ we want to abolish the Iron 
Curtain while erecting little iron curtains 
between groups all around us.” Yet 
his long and varied itinerary (rather like 
the moves in a snakes-and-ladders game) 
closes tentatively on the thought that 
“ the age of atomic peace ” might force 
mankind to behave. And, as if for 
strengthening, his dedication is “* To the 
Gandhians of all Countries.” It is a 
highly individualistic world that the 


busy journalist and interpreter of inter- 
national affairs asks us to traverse, and 
for this he is all the more stimulating. 
Sometimes there are gaps in place, 
event, or enlightenment, but he is never 
a pedestrian writer, and sometimes he 
soars. The files of this confirmed note- 
taker, whether of conversation or 
impression, have yielded a bulky book 
wherein Germany in rubble and re- 
armament, Jan Masaryk’s death, the 
Korea story, Marshal Tito under cross- 
examination, Red China, India’s popu- 
lation troubles, the “ social chemistry ”’ 
of England, Burmese laughter, the 
“* nation-wide Venice "’ that is Thailand, 
are only a few of the geographical, 
economic and _ spiritual territories 
observed and reflected upon since Mr. 
Fischer's autobiography Men and 
Politics ended in 1940 In these 
unhappy November days of 1956 the 
chapter which begins: “ Israel is Europe 
in Asia and that is probably the basic 
reason why the Arab countries resent it,”” 
is uncomfortably prophetic, for he was 
in Palestine in 1952 when King Farouk 
fell, General Neguib arose and Colonel 
Nasser emerged. 


For the general reader 


When that other eruption from 
Palestine began two thousand years ago 
what Roman could have foreseen that 
the literature of the movement would be 
read in every language of the globe? 
The latest translation from the Greek is 
by Hugh J. Schonfield, who calls it THE 
AUTHENTIC New TESTAMENT (Dennis 
Dobson. General edition 25s.) as an 
appropriate descriptive title, “‘so that 
the work might never be known as 
Schonfield’s New Testament.”’ In this 
hope he should place no trust, for it is 
remarkable for its freedom from eccles- 
iasticism—inviting neither intoning nor 
gabbling—and its sheer readability in the 
modern idiom devoid of slang. Then the 
unobtrusiveness of its editing, the 
scholarly prefaces to Mark’s, Matthew’s 
and Luke’s Versions, the Acts of the 


. Envoys, the Open Letters of Peter, 
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James and Judas, are further factors 
which will hardly be excelled by any 
successor. As an example, to one who 
has so lately lingered in their city, Paul’s 
letters to the Corinthians have not only 
acquired yet another new significance 
through Dr. Schonfield (and J. F. 
Horrabin’s Greek foot-race drawing: 
“* Are you ignorant that though all the 
runners race on the course only one 
receives the prize? So run as if you 
meant to win’”’), but he has made St. 
Paul less repellent—or us more tolerant 
of his puritanism, his mystical and 
liturgical style, all curiously mixed with 
a hint of shrillness. The translator has 
indeed, as he humbly claims, “ ap- 
proached these records as if they had 
recently been recovered from a cave in 
Palestine or from beneath the sands of 
Egypt, and had never previously been 
given to the public.” 


Feats of building 


From Palestine and from Egyptian 
sand are recovered, in truth, the 
subjects of the next two books. The one 
concerns the Arab governor of: Galilee 
who became king of Judaea; albeit he is 
a shadowy figure, now remembered 
chiefly for the frenzies of his mental and 
physical decay when he murdered the 
children of Bethlehem. In THe LIFE 
AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 21s.) Stewart 
Perowne portrays an industrious and 
trustworthy leader bringing an unim- 
portant little country “right in the 
middle of the stage of world affairs,” a 
career full of action, peril, triumph and 
tragedy, an inspired builder of cities 
whose zenith was the Temple at 
Jerusalem, “‘ a glittering figure’ in “a 
glowing period of human history,” and 
a failure at last because he was insensi- 
tive to the spiritual promise of his age. 
Mr. Perowne, himself formerly in the 
service of the Palestine Government, is a 
persuasive advocate and his numerous 
and beautiful illustrations are powerful 
evidence for the defence. 

Over two thousand years before 
Herod reigned a great box, carved from 
a single piece of pale gold translucent 
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alabaster and sealed at one end, was 
hidden deep at Saqqara, near Cairo. Its 
finder in the 1950’s was M. Zakaria 
Goneim, Keeper of the Necropolis and 
Chief Inspector of Antiquities. there, 
who publishes an account of what has 
already been done in an area which will 
take at least ten years more to excavate. 
Although THe BurieD PyRAmiID (Long- 
mans, Green. 18s.) has the professional 
gloss of an archaeologist’s objectivity 
and wariness it barely conceals a 
mounting excitement that tingles in the 
reader too; as Leonard Cottrell says in 
his Foreword we, also, “experience the 
awe and wonder of penetrating for the 
first time into galleries and chambers 
which have not known a human foot- 
step since 2700 B.c.” No matter that 
the tomb was empty, for Mr. Goneim is 
fairly certain that the chamber he 
discovered under the new pyramid is 
another example of a dummy burial. 
On one point he is positive: that he is 
only at the beginning of the task of 
uncovering a whole monument whose 
outer enclosure is over a third of a mile 
long. Meanwhile, he has recorded for 
our close interest the trials and rewards 
of the daily dig, has peered for our 
enlightenment into the history and 
customs of Egyptians whose building 
projects verge on the incredible, and has 
evoked for our sympathetic response his 
sense of mission. Such a man with such 
a purpose could not be tedious, and we 
look eagerly to the coming years for 
more reports on his progress. 


Fiction and fact 


Still further back must we push with 
John Forsdyke, who has written the 
first of three volumes GREECE BEFORE 


Homer. Archaeology and Languages 
and History are to come, and the present 
work Ancient Chronology and Myth- 
ology (Max Parrish. 18s. 6d.) puts the 
poet’s date conjecturally around the 
ninth century before Christ, and demon- 
strates that the question is rather literary 
than historical. Were the /liad and the 
Odyssey the poems of an individual 
recording his own period, or were they a 
snowball of the centuries? Whether 
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Homer was one man or many, the 
problems of myth and legend, of 
archaeological document and discovery, 
of statements not contemporary with 
events, are substantially the same. The 
purpose of the book, says Sir John, 
“is to explore the processes by which 
prehistoric narratives were adopted in 
historical Greek literature and elabor- 
ated with realistic details of genealogy 
and chronology,” and the difficulties 
preclude any arbitrary interpretations of 
probabilities and possibilities. Thus the 
former Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum is an admirable 
guide in dark and pitfall-ridden places. 
It is a long and patient exercise in 
detection—gripping to his readers’ 
imagination and inviting their own 
attempts at reconstruction—with frag- 
mentary writing on a potsherd from 
Mount Hymettos or an inscribed clay 
tablet of Knossos as vital clues. 


Chinese lanterns 


It is all the stuff of other people’s 
memories, and Bernard Llewellyn has 
borrowed some more, different but as 
highly-coloured, to put together CHINA’S 
CourRTS AND CONCUBINES (George Allen 
& Unwin. 18s.). Of his particular 
people over half “* lived and died before 
Harold lost his life on the field of 
Senlac”’; their factual existence he 
vouches for but not the details, not the 
dragons and the pills of eternal life, 
not the magic and the immortals. So 
his fourteen biographies encompass the 
Cinderella of Chulo who 7,000 years ago 
used a bewitching frown instead of a 
small foot to deplete the State’s resources 
and ruin its king, to the Old Buddha 
Empress Dowager of the Great Within 
—the Forbidden City—who watched its 
intrigues, and took a hand, in the later 
days of the nineteenth century. There 
is poignancy, as in the Prince of 
Painter’s lost masterpieces; there is 
irony as in the downfall of the Unholy 
Nun; there are wickedness, fun, bad 
folk outnumbering good, folk too good 
to be true, and Mr. Llewellyn’s own 
brand of sly and zestful storytelling to 
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attract and hold attention. Nor must 
the delightful drawings of Pauline 
Baynes go unremarked. Delicate, flow- 
ing, in line or blocked, they have the 
orientalism of an Aubrey Beardsley, and 
merit a Vachel Lindsay title, A Song in 
Chinese Tapestries. 


Transatlantic writing 


By so tenuous a thread do we swing to 
THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE by James D. Hart (Oxford 
University Press. 60s.), where Lindsay, 
dead these twenty-odd years, still holds 
his place. This is the third edition and 
comparisons with its predecessors are 
not at all odious; in eight intervening 
years eighty new entries have appeared 
and changes have been made in 480 old 
ones, states the compiler, who is Chair- 
man of the Department of English at the 
University of California. At first 
glance some names baffle: Paul Robe- 
son’s for instance. To one who enjoyed 
all his stage roles and counts him among 
the best Othellos.: still, he is also the 
greatest bass-baritone of the century 
—a voice to make Russian politics 
ludicrously irrelevant. Creditably his 
Communist sympathies are not men- 
tioned, but his stage and screen parts 
are. The Preface sheds light: “ There 
are biographies of persons who are not 
authors but who have been important in 
the nation’s social history and culture,” 
so his concert recitals, All God's 
Chillun and The Emperor Jones presum- 
ably qualify him for inclusion. This 
playwright’s death date has unhappily 
had to be inserted at the head of the 
more than two columns devoted to his 
“* vital, sincere American theater.” 

The particulars of the Kentucky 
writer whose stories were set in her own 
countryside (and whose first The Time 
of Man has often been placed in 
America’s-ten-best-novels lists) send one 
to the first extended study of her life and 
works ELIZABETH MADOx ROBERTS 
(University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75) 
by H. M. Campbell and R. E. Foster. 
Hers is lordly prose, disciplined by her 
practise in poetry. 
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